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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Court of Westphalia under 
Jerome Buonaparte ; with Anecdotes of 
his Favourites, Ministers, &c. London. 
1820. Svo. pp. 271. 

This is a translation of a flippant and 
amusing French work, which gives an 
account of the six years’ reign of Mr. 
Jerome Buonapartein Westphalia. Were 
the time not so long, and were there 
not bloody episodes in it of individual 
wrong and general suffering, we could 
fancy the whole a farce, wherein the 
action was bad and the actors infamous. 
+ Jerome having borrowed something 
more than 80,0001. at Paris, set out for 
his kingship, and in December 1807, 
arrived at the capital, Cassel. Our au- 
thor thus dezcribes some of the circum- 
stances... 

Some individuals of the household went 
on before, to Cassel; amongst whom was 
Laf..intendant of the civil list, and Meyr.. 
grand marshal of the palace, and subsequently 

Mine bg srode. R ont ons 

ercantile family of Marseilles, t 

be fairl conablened as one of the oe 


"- tive and inefficient characters in the Kapton. 


Beugnot having once shewn him an é! e 
— on the politica! and statistical situation 
of the kingdom, he examined it with a va- 
cant stare, and om some one present calling 
his attention to a notice of the establishments 
for public instruction, he asked, doubtless 
out of mere distraction: “ Well, what is 
all that abowt ?” 

Meyr....had been a cabin-boy on board 
a Marseilles coasting vessel ; nor is it known 


how he became patronized hy the B. rte 
font He bad certainly accompanied Je- 
rome during his naval exploits, and obtain 
his confidence. * " sae a 
_The king and queen reached Napoleons- 
hohe on the 20th of December : this place 
being about half a mile from the capital, they 
did nat make their ened entry until next 
day. Immediately 3 the eveut, a royal 
decree nominated Simean tp the ministry of 
justice and interior ; Beugnot to the financial 
department ; Jolivet to the treasury ; General 
L...... tothe war department ; a briefless 
barrister of Paris, who had come to take his 
chance in Westphalia, was made director ge- 
neral of the police, in a country of which he 
did not understand the Janguage ; a person 
named M,..., was appointed secretary of 
state pro tempore, in the absence of M. 
Miller, who had been already nominated. 
M i ‘7 about the same age as Jerome, 


. 


toa, 
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and belonged to a family in easy circum- 
stances at Paris. His mont A had bees passed 
in very dissipated socicty, and there was 
scarcely any office calculated to minister to 
the pleasures of Jerome, that he had not 
the credit of performing since their intimacy 
eommenced. Such was the grave personage 
who signed the first organic laws of an austere 
and religious people ! 

Amongst the other individuals who accom- 
panied the king, were Lec.... afterwards 
Count de Furst .... and secretary of state ; 
Bouch.... prefect of the palace; Mor.... 
and Gir..... two aid-de-camps. Lec...., 
originally from Martinique, possessed no 
other talent except that of being a good 
courtier; he was very intimate with his 
master, whose confidence he contrived to 

in, as well as the place of first chamberlain. 

uch.... had sold toothpicks and sus- 

= in the coffee houses of Hamburgh ; 

is family had been formerly acquainted with 

that of the Emperor, in Corsica : he was by 

no means devoid of good nature, though in 

other respects, full of vanity and ostentation. 
* * * 


There was a crowd of needy adventurers 
in Westphalia at this period, attracted by the 
hope of making fortunes ; they came from 
all parts of France, as to another land of 
promise. - Cassel was encumbered with 
these sort of people, and it was not without 
considerable uneasiness that the Germans 
viewed this flock of expectants, like so many 
hawks, hovering over their prey. Such were 
the ¢ircumstances under which Mr. D.... 
found his way to Cassel: we shall have to 
present this adventurer to the reader’s notice 
under the successive titles of clerk in the 
war office, commissary, inspector of reviews, 
chief of division, counsellor of state, intend- 
ant of the treasury, &e. &c. Some persons, 
then at Casscl, had formerly known D.... 
at Paris, in the humble employment of a 
writer in the office for lighting the streets. 
Having subsequently become a contractor, 
he failed of success, and being dunned by his 
creditors, he came to hide himself in the 
army of Germany. Certain persons, whom 
nothing escapes, well remember how sudden- 
ly he beeaine a preat rsonage, and the 
worn-out olive coloured surtout which he 
wore on his arrival, the sole and only coat he 
then possessed. Such was the debut of this 
ambitious’ character, whom we shall soon 
see performing one of the most important 
parts in these memoirs. ' 


A little further on we are told... 


Cassel now presented a singular spectacle ; 
foreigners were introduced in the midst of 
Germans ; a French colony of both sexes, 
every age and condition, many of the indi- 
viduals composing it, crowding in from Paris, 


PRICE 8d. 


amongst.the phlegmatic Hessians, bringing 
with them their inconstan¢cy, vices, and fol- 
liés, was not a scene by any means unworthy 
the pencil of an acute observer. 

The capital had already become better 
lighted than formerly, the internal police 
was also improved; restaurateuts, coffee- 
houses, plays, and converts, not to mention 
other objects of luxury, were substituted 
for the dull monotony ‘of the old system. 
The worthy Germans thought all this very 
fine, but they were astonished at seeing 
gambling-houses and other receptacles, hi- 
therto unheard of, at the residence of their 
sovereign. Habit is, however, @ second na- 
ture; the young women who had only felt 
an interest in their domestic concerns, and 
the cares of house-kecping, now thought of 
the Theatre, and seemed anxious to feast 
their eyes with the lascivious dances of the 
French ballet. 

The persons attached to the court had not, 
however, as yet publicly manifested the ex- 
cess of their turpitude ; the hypecrisy of a 
number of corrupt courtiers, in the midst 
of a laborious and sober people, was an in- 
voluntary homage which vice rendered to 
virtue. They plainly saw that this was not 
their proper ground ; and if ‘there were any 
orgies with the ‘theafrical gentry, or in- 

with the nymphs of court, they con- 
trived at least to save appearances. 

Jerome himself seemed almost a saint ; 
those in his confidence could no longer re- 
cogvize the same person, with the exception 
of a few trifling errors. 

With such companions, counsellors, 
partizans, and followers, it is not sur- 
prizing that this short reign was one of 
immeusureable folly and vice. While 
Napoleon expressed every. stiver from 
Westphalia, for his ambitious purposes ; 
poor Jerome re-squeezed the lees for 
means to provide his pleasures, support 
his actors, gratify his prostitutes, and 
pension their relatives and husbands. 
At the end of the first quarter, three 
quarters revenue was anticipated ; jews 
raised loans, swindlers lévied contribu- 
tions, mountebanks’ burlesqued official 
duties, and harlots. revelled on the ac- 
cumulated spoils. Minister succeeded 
minister in every department so quickly, 
that though. his Majesty's rule was ex- 
ceedingly brief, he made as many state- 
dignitaries, in his timé,, as monarchs of 
the longest reign. Among thése, how- 
ever, figured Bulow, afterwards figance 
minister of Prussia: Sjingon, nowythe © 


‘minister of the interior, in Frange ; and 











Beugnot, also better known since that 
period : -of the latter the following is 
related :— 

A crowd of licants and ily expec- 
tants, from ih ceniters, tieslered ¢ re differ- 
ent public offices; Frenchmen and Germans 
were seen soliciting on every side. Beugnot 
was greatly amused by the piteous and con- 
trite air of all those ill-fated candidates who 
were desirous of approaching him, with the 
same anxiety that a convalescent seeks the 
mild influence of the sun’s rays in spring. 

One of the most characteristic traits 
amongst the Germans is, that the superior 
is proud, haughty, -disdainful, and some- 
times uncivil towards his inferior, whilst the 
latter is humble even to meanness. How 
ridiculous was it not to see the unfortunate 
barons of Germany crouch to the earth be- 
fore the little advocate of Bar-sur-Aube! 

What affronts were they not obliged to put 
up with, merely to reach the anti-chamber! 
and how many bows did they not make on 
arriving, there! One of these poor devils, 
having got over all the difliculties of entry, 
was, at length, fortunate cnough to see the 
minister, who was standing with his back to 
‘the fire—His excellency sees and speaks to 
him ; there is no longer any doubt of his 
fortune being made.. ‘Do you understand 
latin, Baron?’ asked Beugnot. ‘ Yes, your 
excellency,’ replied the German. ‘ Oh! 
you know latin, do you! tell me then how 
to say, I put on my small-clothes, in 
latin?’—The baron had studied at Git- 
tingen, Jena, and Tiibiogen ; he had read 
Homer, Virgil, and Cicero; yet he hesi- 
tates! what a dilemma! ‘Ah! Baron,’ 
cried the: minister, ‘I plainly see that you 
do not understand Latin!’ Upon this the 
surrounding sycophants burst out into a loud 
laugh ; the brutal sally was a charming wit- 
ticism ; because whatever the ‘ Dog in office’ 
says, must be a good thing, although it 
were absolute nonsense. 

We will not unravel the thread of the 
story, which places in detail before us, 
the sovereignty of Prince Jerome. A 
few characteristic touches will lead our 
readers, according to their tastes, either 
to think they have enough, or to refer 
to the original picture. About 1809, 
while the plundering system was in full 
force, we learn that— 

In the midst of these infamous proceed- 
ings, feasts and rejoicings succeeded each 
other without interruption. Nevertheless, 
Jerome. became royally wearied; so true it 
is, that the intoxication of vice is not of 
long continuance, and that its illusions soon 
give place to satiety. It was doubtless with 
the intention of varying this monotonous 
Scene that the troops were assembled in a 
pleasure camp near 1. Jerome direct- 


ed the manceuvres, while his generals made 
the most laborious exertions to execute 
them. The ladies of the court and city came 
in their carriages to the camp; they break- 


fasted,’ dined, bolled under the tents ; 
and witnessed evolutions : it was really 








chanting !....Bernardotte and the Prince 
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Royal of Wurtembarg ‘were accidentally at 
Cassel first. was going. to place him- 


; e 
self by the side of the King of Sweden ; the | fiftee 


other travelled, having nothing better to do. 

It is said that the latter was not insensible 
to the charms of Madame L... but he 
was surprised to find that Jerome had a 
prior claim: Jetome in his turn, discovered 
a rival in a young and handsome clerk of the 
war office, while the clerk’s deputy was a 
life guardsman. ‘This affair made some 
noise, and was spoken of in the scandalous 
circles of Cassel ; people only whispered it 
about at first, and the police was on the alert 
for a whole fortnight to trace the authors. 

The Prince of Wurtemburg intended to 
make some handsome presents, but this end- 
ed in smoke; the King of Westphalia had 
promised a jewel box, and thought no more 
of it. The clerk and guardsman were obli- 
ged to relinquish their pursuit rather sud- 
denly. Some time afterwards Jerome be- 
came reconciled, paid the debts of the lady, 
and gave her husband I know not what fief, 
with the title of Count. Ido not recollect 
what arms this illustrious nobleman adopted, 
but certainly they were not those most ap- 
propriate to his domestic history. 

His wife belonged to a good Italian family, 
and was not without some attractions. With 
respect to propriety and conduct, she had 
just enough to-prevent her from becoming 
a street walker. 

Accounts of affairs more gross and 
indecent than this, are to be found in 
the volume ; but we are not fond of 
extracting pruriency. Minor exam- 
ples shall suffice for us: 


The governor of the pages also took on 
himself the charge of amourous purveyor, 
for it seemed to be the easiest road to ho- 
nours and dignities. He had succeeded in 
rousing the slumbering passions of Jerome 
by procuring some new candidates for the 
smiles of royalty. ‘This act of kindness did 
not go unrewarded : the influence of Dalb .. 
evidently declined. It is true that his com- 
plaisance and the nature of his services, 
scarcely compensated for his rudeness and 
ill breeding. He had, during a field-day at 
the pleasure camp, carried this habitual dis- 
position so far as to tell his majesty to go to 
the devil! The sovereign pretended not to 
hear him, but some of those officious friends 
who abound in courts, did not fail to repeat 
this insult, or omit seasoning it with the acrid 
sauce of a courtier. Jerome was, therefore, 
obliged to banish him; but Dalb... antici- 
pated this event by tendering his resignation. 

The king’s favourite is assassinated : 

The pleasures of the court were not how- 
ever interrupted by this dismal episode. 
Amongst the ladies of Cassel was a Madame 
Coll .... whose occupations were various. 
Although she was procuress to the nobles, 
lent money on pledges to gamesters, a dealer 
in millinery, toys, &c. she contrived, not- 
withstanding, to keep up a communication 
with the court, and sold shawls on credit to 
the ladies of the bed-chamber. 


to Per oe continental cities, wished 
to dispose of her daughter, a young girl of 
m. Jerome had seen, and read her. 

The mother, as may be imagined, oppo- 
sed herself with ifs and buts of every des- 
cription: she must havea pension for her- 
self, her daughter, bribes for her relations 
and friends; a dower, a husband, and the 
lord knows what besides. The most able 
negociators about the court had failed ; all 
the Scapins were in despair; no one but the 
Count de He .. was capable of conducting 
this difficult affair. The glory of success 
was his alone. It was stipulated by the 
minister of war, that a husband should be 
provided for the lady, a place for the hus- 
band, and, in addition to this, a marriage 
portion, also asum of money for the mother 
and daughter. But the most arduous task 
yet remained unaccomplished, this was to 
find a husband who would willingly conduct 
the bride from the altar to the royal cham- 
ber, and yield up his right of priority. Such 
none was to be found, doubt it not, gentle 
reader. Madame Coll...., whom we may 
justly call Mme. la Ressource, found one 
d’Esc ....who was employed in the post- 
office, and who willingly devoted himself to 
promote the pleasures of the king. The vic- 
tim, ornamented with flowers, was silently 
conducted to the sanctuary, and the conve- 
nient husband, having signed his dishonour, 
returned whence he came. The chamber- 
lain Miinchausen, having thought proper to 
make remarks on this little adventure, 
found, one evening on his return home, a 
soldier with an order to conduct him toa 
regiment as a conscript. The chief of the 
police was the inventor of this piece of wag- 
gery; it was thought an excellent joke at 
court, and excited infinite laughter. 

Eheu jam satis! But to show that 
the infamy in politics was equal to the 
infamy in amours, we select the relation 
ofan intrigue to degrade Bulow from 
the Ministry of Finance. 

The police was ordered, by means worthy 
of its calling, to seize on the pretended im- 
portant papers which were to unveil the 
conduct of M. de Bulow, and which were 
said to be placed in his study. . 

Bere....gave the charge of executing 
this commission toa Frenchman, who was 
commissary general of the police at Cassel. 
This man transferred the business to one of 
his assistants, and gave him verbal instruc- 
tions. Nothing better was imagined than to 
suborn the valet de chambre of .M. de Bu- 
low, in order to gain access to the cabinet 
of the roremch aed te 
betrayi is master for a few pieces of goid, 
informed him of the plot. M, de Bulow 
had thus a fair opportunity of entrapping 
the police agents in their own snare, and he 
did not fail to avail himself of the occasion. 

The valet seemed to enter into the views 
of the suborner, ‘and received the bribe 
offered to him. ments are accord- 
ingly made, and on the appointed day, the 
agent of the ara arrives at the hour spe- 
cified, and, in order to prevent being sur- 





One of those shameless women, who are 


prised, is shut up in the minister’s study. 
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Atready~ he “seizes” on “letters, ‘boxes, and 
portfolios, when M. de Bulow, who is con- 
cealed in an interior cabinet, appears sud- 
denly, and cries: “ Stop thief!’ In vain he 
is told that it is the agent of police, this. only 
makes M. de Bulow ery out ten times loud- 
er; a number of people, purposely placed, 
serve as Witnesses to prove the offence, and 
a declaration is drawn up: while M. de Bu- 
low hastens to demand justice of the king. 
In the mean time the pretended thief is 
conducted to prison. Jerome was well 
aware that he had compromised his dignity 
on this occasion ; he dared not countenance 
the conduct of the police, and therefore 
seemed to consider the matter in a very se- 
rious light ; he sent therefore to the minis- 
ters for their opinions. The Count de Furst 
..and the minister of war, in contradiction 
to M. de Bulow, advised that no farther 
steps should be taken in the business. But 
Simeon, who was not aware of the original 
scheme, represented the consequences of 
such a violation with so much vehemence, 
that the king was constrained to act against 
those who had executed his orders, ow- 
ever, they deserved to be punished for their 
awkwardness. The commissary general of 
police and his agent were driven from West- 

halia; Bere...., dismissed from the police, 

came cabinet secretary, and General 
Bong...., commander of the gendarmerie, 
took his place. 

This little triumph of M. de Bulow ren- 
dered his influence more formidable than 
ever. The Germans considered him as an 
oracle: the French feared him; and the 
king let him have his own way, because he 
furnished money. 


Probably the further view of this 
gang of Scapins may be advantageous- 
ly referred to a work which reveals 
them in a lively manner ; and therefore 
we shall take our. leave with two or 
three anecdotes. When his Westpha- 
lian Majesty resisted rather strenuously 
some of the impositions ‘of his stouter 
brother,— 

Itis said that. the latter, on reading a de- 
spatch from Jerome in which he very ener- 
getically anpparses his dignity, exclaimed : 
“Oh, oh! i my brother had three hundred 
thousand men, I dare say, he would de- 
clare war against me.” 

One day when the new decoration of the 
order of the crown, in Westphalia, was 
shewa to the Emperor, and on which the 
lion of Cassel, the horse of Brunswick, and 
several other emblems were represented, he 
observed to those around him: “ There are 
4 great many beasts in this order! ” 

_ One day when the treasurer of the crown 
msisted on the grant of a tolerably large 
sum, alleging that it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to satisfy the demands of the come- 

: “ This is all very well, Sir,” replied 
Malsbourg, (Lord Treasurer) ; “ but ought 
I not to pay those “ who cry before those 
who sing ?” 

.The conclusion of the reign of Je- 
rome was worthy of it. In 1813 Czer- 
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nicheff and his Cossacks, put his majes- 
ty and court to flight, and took posses- 
sion of Cassel, upon which occasion he 
**made the French comedians perform," 
as the fitting termination to a dynasty 
of which, from beginning to end, they 
had constituted so essential a part. 

A few grammatical errors require 
correction ; 2nd the affectation of con- 
cealing names under initials, &c., is ab- 
surd, The volume is however light 
and entertaining. The author writes 
with spirit, and in great as well as 
small matters, decides with all the con- 
fidence of his country. His best qua- 
lity is that of liveliness. 





Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. Second edition. 
London, 1820. 


We have much pleasure in reflecting, that 
when this delightful author first glanced 
upon the public eye, the Literary Gazette 
greeted his softly brilliant rising in the poeti- 
eal horizon, with acclamations such as -an 
enthusiastic race of eastern worshippers use 
when they behold the earliest coming of the 
lovely moon. Had we any fear, it was that 
private partiality might unawares warp our 
judgment, and cause us, perhaps, to express 
feelings growing out of many roots, which 
the intrinsic merits of the single fruit before 
us would not seem to warrant. We imagined 
that from other considerations of which we 
were conscious, we could not so sufficiently 
appreciate the production, as to be entirely 
fair in our criticism ; and we therefore waited 
with some anxiety to see how far our brother 
reviewers —e with or differed from our 
sentiments. They have unanimously coincided 
with us; and by common consent, the young 
Poet has been established in an elevated niche 
in the temple of fame, though as yet he has 
only presented two slight volumes to the 
world. These, we feel assured, are but the 
prelude to some swelling act ; and surely, if 
Mr. Cornwall be possessed of any ambition, 
the laurels lavished on his first efforts must 
stimulate his genius to deeds still more wor- 
thy. We shall then be more pleased and 
more proud than ever to hail his increasing 
glory : at present, it is only our purpose to 
remind him of the expectations he has ex- 
cited by quoting a few passages from the 
new edition of his Dramatic Scenes. 

The following lines, of a soliloquy in the 
poem of Werner, were not in the original 
publication, and are eminently — 

Or 

Will lie beneath the shade of columns or tombs 

Forgotten, wherz the ashes of those men 

Who filled the world with fame, slecp now in- 
urned, 

Or on Athenian ground, or storied Troy, 

Or marble Thebes upen whose sands long since 

The amorous Memnon in the morning light 

Sang to the young Aurora—for amongst 

Those haunts the spirits of the elder time 

Wander invisibly ; and we will talk 

Beneath the quiet of the midnight sky, 

Of things and days departed; till the sound 








‘Shall fallfike melancholy music on 


My soul.—Or, haplier, far and far away, 
Beside some silent lake, encompassed ’round 
sy mighty hills, I'll lay me down at last, 
An idler on that solitary shore, 
And upon every cloud and passing thine 

And every wind that stirs, or feathered bivd 
That dips its plumage in the waters, I 

Will through the lazy noon-tide moralize ; 

And so I'll learn tranquillity. , 

The beginning of the soliloquy is also very 

fine— 

This.isa dreary world, The sun has made 

A cloudy set, and as he died, his eye 

Looked red and troubled, and did tell of storms 
To-morrow. <A dark world—S&ll do I tread 
The ground as | was wont, and yet, | feel 

A wild and buoyant spirit here that seems 

‘To mingle with the circling element, 

And lift me upwards, whispering me I am 

jn something different from man. I am: 

For I have run beyond my course, and Ictt 

The world behind, and now I stand above 

The reach of mortal accident. I wished 

To be immortal, for my soul was proud 

And grasping ; want and woe hung on my heart, 
And I was bruised by foul authority ; 

And that I saw beyond my fellows and 

Could read the secrets of the skies, and look 
Into the profound which spreads beyond the 

tomb 

Its dim illimitable regions, I 

Was spurned and hated; but nomore. Iam 
Immortal now ; hundreds of untold years 
That now lie sleeping in the gulf of time, 

Shall rise and roll before me cre 1 die. 

My glance can reach the heart, and my hand 

rain 

Gold-showers, and invisible spirits stand 
Always around me: I can walk the waves, 
And ride the -vinged winds, and bid them fly 
On my dark errands, and I have the power 

To call the dead up from their stony rooms 

To do me service—IL have a haunt beside 

The bright home of the sun, aye, and can blind 
The red Orion when he eyes the seas, 

And strives to scatter from his cloudy arms 
‘Tempest and storm: and ¢o I am—a wretch. 


We add two of the shorter poems— 
THE MAGDALEN. 

I doremember it. *Twas such a face 

As Guido would have loved to dwell upon ; 

But oh! the touches of his pencil never 

Could paint her perfect beauty. In her home 

(Which once she did desert) L saw her last; 

Propped up by pillows, swelling round her like 

Soft heaps of snow, yielding, and fit to bear 

Her faded figure.—I observed her well: 

Her brow was fair, but very pale, and look’d 

Like stainless marble ; a touch methought would 
soil 

Its whiteness. |O’er her temple one blue vein 

tan like a tendril; one through her shadowy 
hand 

Branched like the fibre of a leaf—away. 

Her mouth was tremulous, and her check wore 
then 

A flush of beautiful vermilion, 

But more like art than nature; and her eye 

Spoke as became the youthful Magdalen, 

Dying and broken-hearted, ........+.4. 


SONNET. 


Oh, for that winged steed, Bellerophon ! 

That Pallas gave thee im lier infinite grace 

And love for innocence, when thou didst fuce 
The treble-shaped Chimera. But he is gone 
That struck the sparkling stream from Helicon ; 
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Aad never hath one risen in his place, . 
Stamped with the features of that mighty race. 
Yet wherefore e I—seeing how easily 
‘The plumed spirit may its journey take 
Through yon blue regions of the middle air ; 
And note all things below that own a grace, 
Mountain, and cataract, and silent lake, 

And wander in the fields of poesy, 

Where avarice never comes, and seldom care. 








The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Lortidon, 1820. 8vo. pp. 354. 
The first notice taken of this work in 

England, appeared in the Literary Ga- 

zette, (No. 140) of September 25th ; 

and in two subsequent Numbers, we 
copied from it as many papers. A po- 
lite letter from the author, informing us 
that in consequence of the favourable 
opinion of his work expressed very ge- 
nerally by the periodical press, it was 
his intention to reprint it in this coun- 
try, induced us to desist from further 
extracts, which to take in anticipation 
of its being published, would, we 
thought, be an act of injustice towards 

Mr. Irving...for such, we learnt, was the 

name of Geoffrey Crayon. 

In the Literary Gazettes alluded to,we 
paid the tribute of our applause to the 
American writer, whose sketches had 
a freshness and beauty about them with 
which we were exceedingly gratified. 
It is therefore unnecessary for us to 
repeat these favourable sentiments ; es- 
pecially as the volume itself may now 
be consulted for their confirmation. We 
shall merely say that the essays are 
various and agreeable ; that their mat- 
ter is amusing or pathetic, as required 
by the subject ; that their style is the 
best transatlantic which we have yet 
seen ; and that they display an amiable 
and cultivated mind, free from violent 
prejudices, and endued with very consi - 
derable talent. Except in a paper on 
English Writers, we discover no trace 

_ of the less pleasing side of the American 
character. ‘Ihere the author, (page 

108,) complains as we conceive without 

reason, boasts without foundation, and 

threatens without effect. Literature is 
of no nation; and the wise of every 
country despise those scribblers who 
would divide science into parties, and 
split learning into factions, Surely 

Mr. Irving has by this time dismissed 

the last slight touches of that impres- 

sion which induced him to fancy that an 

American author would meet with an 

unfair reception from a British public. 

His own experience must have convinc- 

ed him that we are far above such 

paltry feelings : for his Sketch Book 
has been quoted most widely, and every 





voice has been raised to hail the ap- 
rance of a performance so honour- 
able to its author, and so creditable to 
his native land. In that opinion we 
cordially join ; and giving only one ex- 
ample from the work (suggested rather 
by its not having been quoted so much 
as others than by its superiority), we 
recommend it entirely to our readers. 
THE ART OF BOOK-MAKING. 


I have often wondered at the extreme fe- 
cundity of the press, and how it comes to 
pass that so many heads, on which nature 
seems to have inflicted the curse of barren- 
ness, yet teem with voluminous productions. 
As a man travels on, however, in the journey 
of life, his objects of wonder daily diminish, 
and he is continually finding out some very 
simple cause for some great matter of mar- 
vel. Thus have I chanced, in my pere- 
grinations about this great metropolis, to 
plunder upon a scene which unfolded to me 
some of the mysteries of the book-making 
craft, and at once put an end to my aston- 
ishment. , 

I was one summer’s day oeing. through 
the great saloons of the British Museum, 
with that listlessness with which one is apt 
to saunter about a museum in warm wea- 
ther ; sometimes lolling over the glass cases 
of minerals, sometimes studying the hiero- 
glyphics on an Egyptian mummy, and some- 
times trying, with nearly equal success, to 
meat oe | the allegorical paintings on the 
mf ceilings. Whilst I was gazing about 
in this idle way, my attention was attracted 
to a distant door, at the end of a suite of 
apartments. It was closed, but every now 
and then it would open, and some strange- 
favoured being, generally clothed in black, 
would steal forth: and glide through the 
rooms, without noticing any of the surround- 
ing objects. There was an air of mystery 
about this that piqued my languid curiosity, 
and I determined to attempt the passage of 
that strait, and to explore the unknown re- 
Soe] that lay beyond. The door yielded to my 

d, with all that facility with which the por- 


tals of enchanted castles yield to the adven-; 


w ciara. errant. I found myself in a 
spacious chamber, surrounded with great 
cases of venerable books. Above the cases, 
and just under the cornice, were arranged a 
great number of quaint black looking por- 
traits of ancient authors. About the room 
were placed long tables, with stands for 
reading and writing, at which sat many pale, 
cadaverous personages, poring intently over 
dusty volumes, rummaging among mouldy 
manuscripts, and taking copious notes of 
their contents. The most hushed stillness 
reigned through this mysterious apartment, 
excepting that you might hear the racing of 
pens over sheets of paper, or, occasional A 
the deep sigh of one of these sages, as he 
shifted his Dg to turn over the pages of 
an old folio; doubtless arising from that 


‘lvollowness and flatulency incident to learned 


research. 
Now and then one of these personages 
would write something on a small slip of 
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paper, and ring a bell, whereupon a familiar 
would appear, take the paper in profound 
silence, glide out of the room, and return 
shortly loaded with ponderous tomes, upon 
which the other would fall tooth and nail 
with famished voracity. I had no longer a 
doubt that I had happened upon a body of 
magi, ee in the study of occult 
sciences. e. scene reminded me of an old 
Arabian tale of a philosopher, shut up in an 
enchanted library, in the bosom of a moun- 
tain, that opened only once a year; where 
he made the spirits of the place obey his 
commands, and bring him books of all kinds 
of dark knowledge, so that at the end of the 
year, when the magic portal once more 
swung open on its hinges, he issued forth so 
eat in forbidden lore, as to he able to 
soar above the heads of the nmultitude, and 
to control the powers of nature. 

My curiosity being now fully aroused, I 
whispered to one of the familiars, as he was 
about to leave the room, and begged an in- 
pression of the strange scene before ine. 
A few words were sufficient for the purpose. 
I found that these mysterious personages, 
whom I had mistaken for magi, were prin- 
cipally authors, and were in the very act of 
manufacturing books. I was, in fact, in the 
reading room of the great British Library— 
an immense collection of volumes of all ages 
and la es, many of which are now for- 
poten, and most of which are seldom read. 

'o these sequestered puols of obselete litera- 
ture, therefore, do many modern authors re- 
pair, and draw buckets full of classic lore, 
or “ pure English, undefiled,” wherewith to 
swell their own scanty rills of thought. 

Being- now in possession of the seeret, I 
sat down in a corner, and watched the pro- 
cess of this book manufactory. I noticed 
one lean, bilious looking wight, who sought 
none but the most worm-eaten volumes, 
printed in black letter. He was evidently 
constructing some work of profound eru- 
dition, that would be purchased by ever 
man who wished to be thought learned, 
aang upon a conspicuous shelf of his li- 

rary, or laid upon his table; but never 
read. I observed him, now and then, draw 
a large fragment of biscuit out of his 
pocket, and gnaw ; whether it was his dinner, 
or whether he was endeavouring to keep off 
that exhaustion of the stomach produced by 
much pondering over dry works, I leave to 
harder students than myself to determine. | 

There was one dapper little _— m 
bright coloured clothes, with a chirping, oa 
sipping expression of countenance, W 

the a of an author on good 


terms with his bookseller. After consider- 
ing him attentively, I ised in him a 
diligent getter up of miscellaneous works, 


which bustled off well with the trade. 1 was 
curious to see how he manufactured his 
wares. He made more stir and show of 


business than any of the others ; dipping 
into various books, fluttering over the leaves 
of manuscripts, taking a morsel out of one, 
a morsel out of another, “‘ line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little.’ The contents of his book seemed 
to beas heterogeneous as those of the witches 
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cauldron in Macbeth. It was here a finger 
and there a thumb, toe of frog and blind 
worm’s sting, with his own gossip poured in 
like ‘* baboon’s blood,” to make the medley 
“slab and good.” 

After all, thought I, may not this pilfering 
disposition be implanted in authors for wise 
purposes ; may it not be the way in which 
providence has taken care that the seeds of 
Peontelige and wisdom shall be preserved 
from age to age, in spite of the inevitable 
decay of the works in which they were first 
produced. . We 3ee that nature has wisely, 
though whimsically, provided for the convey- 
ance of seeds from clime to clime, in the 
maws of certain birds; so that animals, 
which, in themselves, are little better than 
carrion, and apparently the lawless plun- 
derers of the orchard and the corn field, are, 
in fact, nature’s carriers to disperse and per- 

tuate her blessi In like manner, the 
eur wh and fine thoughts of ancient and ob- 
solete writers, are caught up by these flights 
of predatory authors, and cast forth, again to 
flourish and bear fruit ina remote and dis- 
tant tract of time. Many of their works also 
undergo a kind of metempsycheosis, and spring 
up under new forms. What was formerly a 
ponderous history, revives in the shape of a 
romance—an old legend changes into a mo- 
dern/play—and a sober philosophical trea- 
pr pa bn es! or a hg series 
of -bouncing and s' ing essays. Thus it 
is in .the Sirol ont pr ll wood- 
lands; where we burn down a forest of 
stately pines, a progeny of dwarf oaks start 
up in their place; and we never see the 
prostrate trunk of a tree, mouldering into 
rev but it gives birth to a whole tribe of 


Let us not, then, lament over the decay 
and oblivion into which ancient writers de- 
scend ; they do but submit to the great law 
of nature, which declares that all sublunary 
shapes of matter shall be limited in their du- 
ration, but which decrees also, that their 
elements shall never perish. Generation 
after generation, both in animal and vege- 
table life, pass away, but the vital principle 
is transmitted to posterity, and the species 
continues to-flourish. Thus, also, do authors 
beget authors, and pole i preg nume- 
rous pr » ina good o re they slee 
with their fathers, that is to e. with the 
authors who preceded them—and from 
whom the stolen. 

Whilst I was indulging in these rambling 
fancies, I had leaned my head against a pile 
of reverend folios. Whether it was owing 
to the soporific emanations from these works ; 
or to the profound quiet of the room ; or to 
the lassitude arising from much wandering ; 
or to an unlucky habit of napping at impro- 
per times and places, with which I am griev- 
ously afflicted ; so it was, that I fell into a 
doze. Still, hewever, my imagination con- 
tinued busy, and indeed the same scene re- 
mained before my mind’s eye, only a little 
changed in some of the details. | cheumt 
that the chamber was still decorated with the 
Portraits of ancient. authors, but that the 
number was increased. The long tables had 
disappeared, and in place of the sage magi, 
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I beheld a ragged, threadbare throng, such 
as may be seen plying about that great repo- 
itory of caat-olf ‘lothes, Monmouth Street. 
‘henever they seized upon a book, by one 
of those incongruities common to dreams, 
methought it turned into a garment of foreign 
or antique fashion, with which they pro- 
ceeded to equip themselves. I noticed, 
however, that no one pretended to clothe 
himself from any particular suit, but took a 
sleeve froin one, a cape from another, a skirt 
from a third, thus decking himself out piece- 
meal, while some of his original rags would 
peep-out from among his borrowed finery. 
re was a portly, rosy, well-fed parson, 
whom I observed ogling several mouldy pole- 
mical writers through an eye-glass. He soon 
contrived to slip on the voluminous mantle 
of one of the old fathers, and having pur- 
loined the gray beard of another, endeavour- 
ed to look pearsccge 4 Aegres ; but the smirk- 
ing commonplace of his countenance set at 
nought all the trappings of wisdom. One 
sickly looking gentleman was busied embroi- 
dering a very flimsy garment with gold thread 
drawn out of several old court dresses of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Another had 
trimmed himself magnificently from an illu- 
minated manuscript, had stuck a nosegay in 
his bosom, culled from ‘ The Paradise of 
dainty Devices,” and having put Sir Philip 
Sidney’s hat on one side of his head, strutted 
off with an exquisite air of vulgar elegance. 
A third, who was but of puny dimensions, 
had bolstered himself out bravely with the 
spoils from several obscure tracts of philo- 
sophy. so that he had a very imposing Font ; 
but he was lamentably tattered in rear, and 
I perceived that he had patched his small 
clothes with scraps of parchment from a Latin 
author. 
There were some well-dressed gentlemen, 
it is true, who only helped themselves to a 
gem or so, which sparkled among their own 
ornaments, without eclipsing them. Some, 
too, seemed to contemplate the costumes of 
the old writers, merely to imbibe their prin- 
ciples of taste, and catch their air and spirit ; 
but I grieve to say, that too many were apt 
to array themselves, from top to toe, in the 
patchwork manner I have mentioned. [ 
should not omit to speak of one genius, in 
drab breeches and gaiters and an Arcadian 
hat, who had a violent propensity to the pas- 
toral, but whose rural wanderings had been 
confined to the classic. haunts of Primrose 
Hill, and the solitudes of the ran sgphe Park. 
He had decked himself in wreaths and rib- 
bands from all the old pastoral poets, and 
hanging his head on one side, went about 
with a fantastical, lack-a-daisical air, ‘‘ bab- 
bling about green fields.” But the personage 
that most struck my attention, was a Prag- 
matical old gentleman, in clerical robes, wit 
a remarkably large and square, but bald 
head. ‘He entered the room wheezing and 
puffing, elbowed his way through the throng, 
with a look of sturdy self-confidence, and 
having laid hands upon a thick Greek quarto, 
clapped it upon his head, and swept majesti- 
cally away in a formidable frizzled wig. 
In the height of this literary masquerade, 
a cry suddenly resounded from every side, of 





* thieves! thieves!” I looked, and lo! the 
portraits about the walls became animated ! 
"he old authors thrust out, first a head, then 

a shoulder, from the canvass, looked down 

curiously, for an instant, + the mctley 

throng, and then descended, with fury in 
their eyes, to claim their rifled property. 

The scene of scampering and hubbub that 

ensued, baffles all Teoaedan. The unhap- 

py culprits endeavoured in vain to escape 
with their plunder. On one side might be seen 
half a dozen old monks, stripping a modern 
professor ; on another, there was sad devas- 
tation carried into the ranks of modern dra- 
matic writers. Beaumont and Fletcher, side 
by side, raged round the field like Castor and 

Pollux, and sturdy Ben Jonson, enacted 
more wonders than when a volunteer with the 
army in Flanders. As to the dapper little 
compiler of farragos, mentioned some time 
since, he had arrayed himself in as many 
patches and colours as Harlequin, and there 
was as fierce acontention of claimants about 
him, as about the dead body of Patroclus. 
I was grieved to see many men, to whom I 
had been accustomed to a up with awe 
and reverence, fain to steal off with scarce a 
rag to cover their nakedness. Just then my 

eye was caught by the pragmatical old gen- 
tleman in the Greek grizzled wig, who was 

scrambling away in sore affright with half a 
score of authors in full cry after him. They 
were close upon his haunches ; in a twink- 
ling off went his wig; at every turn some 

strip of raiment was peeled away ; until in 

a few moments, from his domineering pomp, 

he shrunk into a little, pursy, “ chopp’d 

bald shot,” and made his exit with only a 

few tags and rags fluttering at his back. 

There was something so ludicrous in the 

catastrophe of this learned Theban, that I 

burst into an immoderate fit pf laughter, 

which broke the whole illusion. The-tumult 
and the scuffle were at an end. The cham- 
ber resumed its usual appearance. ‘The old 
authors shrunk back into their picture frames, 
and hung in shadowy solemnity along the 
walls. In short, I found myself awake in 
my corner, with the whole assemblage of 
bookworms gazing at me with astonish- 
ment. Nothing of the dream had been real 
but my burst of laughter, a sound never be- 
fore heard in that grave sanctuary, asd so 
abhorrent to the ears of wisdom, as to elec- 
trify the fraternity. 

he librarian now ste up to me, and 
demanded whether I a card of admis- 
sion. At first I did not comprehend him, 
but I soon found that the library was a kind 
of literary ‘‘ preserve,” subject to game 
laws, and that no one must presume to hunt 
there without special license and permis- 
sion. Ina word, I stood convicted of being 
an arrant poacher, and was glad to make 

a precipitate rétreat, lest I should have 

a whole pack of authors let loose upon me. 





Sketches from St. George's Fields. By 
Giorgione di Castel Chiuso. London. 
1820. 

This satirical poem purports to be 
written by an Italian painter, to divert 
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his melancholy while in the King’s 
Bench prison; but in its progress he 
forgets his assumed country. It is a 
smart production, and, though not well 
designed, surpasses hoth in composition 
aud in talent, the generality of works 
cf the class to which it belongs. The 
author seems to be equal to a higher 
theme than the ignoble one he has cho- 
rea ; he might be the painter of beauty, 
hit has contented himself with sketch- 
ive some clevér scenes of the impure 
place, where his head quarters were 
(we hope only for a short period) esta- 
LUshed. As the little volume only 
comes forth this day, we shall not pro- 
lon cur comments, but proceed to af- 
ford an idea of its fashion, by extract- 
ing a few of its miscellaneous pages. 
Some of its contents it is a happiness 
vot to understand ; and of the meaning 
of many of its allusions “ ignorance is 
Inliss."’ The first part commences thus : 
‘She winds of March, wita many a sudden gust, 

Abeut Saint George’s Fitlds had whirl’d the dust, 
And stire’d the massive bars that stand beneath 
"fue spikes that wags call’d Ellenborough’s tecth; 
Whether we grinders cail them, or canine, 


‘Thore teeth, ‘Chief-Justice Abbot! now are 
thinc— 

Bt woe to him that calls your lordship currish.) 

*Pwas six o’clock precise ; * * 


An cager visaged inmate of that place, 

Where cinner rarely cools from length of grace, 

Walk'd near the uncnter’d coffee-house, and 
si.h'd, 

As shiited past a cook in busy pride, 

With | aded tray, and hung his flickering nose 

CO'er viends destinedsfor the Don and R-se. 

Not half so fragrant were the wondrous nest 

‘he pheenix bcilds in Araby the blest, 

Nor Attar. Gul, whose scent so exquisite 

Bids swoon the maids of Schirauz with delight, 

Nor e’en the breath that fills Cecilia’s sich, 

As Ranger thought the vapour flitting by. 

‘The scent that hungry wight thought best of best 

Steum'd from a savoury steak with onions 
dress’d. 

‘The rich aroma, climbing to his brain, 

Call’c up of cating thoughts a hungry train, 

Awaked the memory of days gone by, 

When Lon?’s long bill of fare fatigued his eyes 

When George’s Carte was search'd for something 
new 

T nj roved consommeée or superb ragott, 

Some si uve piquante, the wonder of the hour, 

To stimulate his palate’s jaded power. 

An old friend is brought in prisoner, 
ant Ranger and Belcour, who had seen 
better times, renew their acquaintance 
in limbo, A bed room is hired for the 
iatter, 

No herse more closely girds the coffin’d dead, 
"than the four walls hemm’d in the little bed : 
Sull it was clean, and might his own be made, 
At least so long as in advance he paid; 
‘Therefore the bargain Belcour ratified, 

And took the signory full eight feet wide. - 

Not half so low from old Bellario’s cave 
‘The sons of Cymbeline, their heads to save, 
Stoop, when they bid good morrow to the sun, 
(i ou’we een the thing at Covent Garden done 





As Beleour when returning bent his neck, 
Admonish’d by the ceiling’s stubborn check. 
That point secured, the coffee-room they 


gain’d, 
The cloth was laid; with appetite unchain’d, 
Fierce as a wolf, and as a falcon keen, 
Dire havoc Ranger made in fat and lean. 
Not with more quick dispatch Grimaldi’s jaws 
Work for the gallery’s thunders of applause, 
When thro’ those portals of tremendous size 
The cheese-cakes vanish from admiring eyes, 
Than now the chops of mutton disappear’d, 
Till thrice the well-replenish’d dish was clear’d. 





Ranger becomes the cicerone of the 


place, and explains its customs to his 

friend. The first morning the new- 

comer is obliged to sit for his picture, 

i. e. have his features scrutinized by the 

turnkeys, so that he may be known 

from a stranger, and not have egress in 

case of attempting a sortie. 

Rose Belcour, dress’d, and soon the lobby found. 

About the door a throng of varlets stood, 

A grinning and ill-favour’d brotherhood, 

That scoff and gibe at every wight that wears 

Linea less black, or better coat, than theirs. 

For these our Belcour was too fair a mark ; 

“*Make way,” crys one, “ he’s going to the 
Park, , 

His horses wait; he's going for a ride—” 

‘Fool! ’tis his Tilbury,” another cried ; 

“D’ye think his lordship rides without his 
spurs ?—"’ 

‘* A curse confound such base unmanner’d curs.” 

Between his teeth impatient Belcour mutter’d, 

As each his wit so truly attic utter’d; 

Then ‘mid the laughter of the brutal throng 

Dark frowning, thro’ the door he moved along. 

Within the upper lobby Morris sate, 

And touched with easy complaisance his hat ; 

And cried, not deigning from his seat to stir, 

** We hope you’re pretty comfortable, sir.” 

** Those chaps about the door are rather rem, 

But, love ye! so they do to all that come.” 

Short was the conference ; the Turnkey’s look 

Quick cognizance of Belcour'’s features took ; 

And never, from that hour, might he pass by 

Unnoted by that well-observing eye. 


The inmates of the gaol are thus des- 
cribed. 
Here rain’d lawyers ruin’d clients meet ; 
Here doctors their consumptive patients greet, 
Sick of one malady that mocks all skill, 
Without the true specific golden pill. 
Here finish’d tailors, never to be paid, 


Turn eyes on many a coat themselves have made: 


And bailiffs, caught by their own arts at last, 
Meet those their capias yesterday made fast. 
There walks a youth whose father, for reform, 
Has shut him up where countless vices swarm, 
But little is that parent skill’d to trace 

The springs of action,—little knows the place, 
Who sends an ailing mind to where disease 

Its inmost citadel of health may seize. 

Faint are the calls of Decency, when broad 
And naked, Vice can show her front unawed ; 
Where thrives whate’er the vilest of our kind 
Can teach to brutify and sink the mind ; 
Where weary Reason fails her watch to keep, 
And the tir’d conscience finds a troubled sleep ; 
Where every check and barrier is removed, 

Of countenances fear’d, and bosoms loved; 
Where bold and bad examples lead the way, 
And, every hour, facilities betray ; 

Where feverish impatience fires the blood 
Distemper'd by the madding neighbourhood ; 








Where hope of some short joy the sanguine 
draws, . 
And vanity is fed by bad applause, 
The brute his wonted offal seeks, the fool 
Falls, with his weight, or, pash’d by ridicule. 
O, never yet was youth’s anstrengthen’d mind 
Made pure by herding with the baser kind, 
Here shifts are necessary soon, to live ; 
These to the mind a lasting colour give : 
Such hold some vices in their practice take, 
No force avails, their influenee to shake, 
Some taints there are that in the frame defy 
The keenest knife and fiercest cautery. 
See yon pale wretch,—observe his vacant 
stare, i 
His lustre-lacking eye, an‘) matted hair ; 
His squalid hands, his soil’d and tatter’d dress— 
Symbols, at once, of want and low excess ; 
Two months ago he was an airy thing, 
Light, crisp, and elegant, and free of wing, 
Graceful in manners, stylish in attire, 
{a converse full of wit, of zest, and fire. 
Soon sank his spirits, faded ev’ry grace, 
Before the withering influence + “the place 
Not of that order of high mi yas he 
Whose efforts rise with growing )sisery : 
From wine he sought false courage, aud the glow 
That gave a hollow respite to his woe} 4; 
Soon larger draughts were needful, in the sleep 
That kills all memory each sense to steep, 
Then vilc potations of pernicious trash 
Were swallowed, Reason from his brain to wash. 
Behold him, now, confirmed the perfect sot, 
That knows no heaven beyond a porter-pot. 
We add but one other specimen: it 
is a graphic view, and given in the 
reply of a ci-devant fashionable to a 
brother prisoner. 


If you complain, have I not cause to fume, 

Fix’d in a dog-hole, much miscall’d a room. 

In one dark corner on the dingy floor 

My bed, uncurtain’d, rests behind the door ; 

A crazy pitcher in another stands, 

Whose crack demands the lift of cautious hands. 

My table rocks, unless one leg, too short, 

Is steadied by a tatter’d book's support. 

On either side a paralytic chair, , 

Rush-bottom’d one—one cover'd—once—with 
hair, 

Bids you manccuvre, ere you sit, to know 

Which corner is securely propped below. 

But little ink is requisite to clear 

The scanty inventory of my gear; 

A stripe of curtain,—that too in its wane, 

Fluttering before a broken window pane ; 

A closet: holding half a sack of coals ; 

A lidless kettle, furnish’d well—with holes. 

Of tongs just half a pair, constrain’d to do— 

When I've a fire—the work of poker tao. 

Two tea-cups, odd, with saucers oddly match’d ; 

Two pewter spoons, one with initials scratch'd ; 

Ascrap of glass, scarce large enough to show 

My chin’s dimensions when my beard I mow. 

’Mid things like these a bottle does not stand ill, 

The belly water holds, the neck a candle. 

With goods like these my palace well accords, 

Whose cciling bears the mark of many lords, 

That, resolute to leave behind a name, 

Hare traced their letters with the candle’s flame. 

The surface, peeling from the scaly wall 

Of many colours, gives a patch of all ; 

Green, salmon-colour, modest grey, and blue, 

With tawdry yellow mottled, start to view, | 

And here and there a brick stands peeping 
through, , 

Midst crevices, whence issue forth each night 

The vermin hordcs that plague, and make me 
long for light. 
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- JT bear all this—then be not you cast down ; 
But, my dear fellow—lend me half a crown.” 

Some very neat engravings ornament 
this publication, which, if weeded of 
half a dozen improprieties, might be 
more freely mentioned, on account of 
the ability which it evinces. It is la- 
mentable that.a person of the writer's 
talents, should possess the experience 
necessary for the work ; and it is to be 
regretted, that he has suffered some of 
the taints of his unfortunate situation 
to stain pages, otherwise deserving of 
praise. So true it is, that he who 
toucheth pitch will be defiled. A story 
of a bailiff tricked into an expensive 
dinner at Brunet’s hotel, by a person in 
possession of a day-rute, or protection 
from arrest, is pretty much in the Col- 
man style. 





Sovrnsy’s ,Lirz or Joun Westey. 2 
vols. 8vo. (continued.) 
Methodism must now be considered as 
having taken root in the land. Meeting 
Houses were erected in various parts, settled 
upon Wesley as the head and sole director 
of the society. Funds were raised, and a 
plan of finance established. Preachers and 
assistants provided. To this stage Methodism 
had arrived in 1742, when its founder lost 
his mother. Two of Wesley’s sisters were 
miserably married, a third to a clergyman 
named Whitelamb, and the fourth died of. a 
broken heart. Wesley preached seven even- 
ings in succession from the tombstone of his 
father at Epworth, and the historian says 
“« Some remarkable circumstances attended 
Wesley's preaching in these parts. Some of 
his opponents, in the excess of their zeal 
against enthusiasm, took up a whole waggon 
load of Methodists, and carried them before 
a justice. When they were asked what these 
persons had done, there was an awkward 
silence ; at last one of the accusers said, 
‘Why, they pretended to be better than 
other people; and, besides, they prayed 
from morning till night. The magistrate 
asked if they had done nothing else—*‘ Yes, 
Sir, said an old man, ‘ an’t please your 
worship, they have convarted my wife. ' Till 
she went among them she had such a tongue ! 
and now she is as quief as a lamb !—* Carry 
them back, carry them back,’ said the magis- 
trate, and let them convert all the scolds in 
the town.’ ” “* Methodism as we have just 
stated had assumed form and consistence. 
Meetin -houses had been built,societies form- 
ed and disciplined, funds raised, rules enacted, 
la preachers admitted, and a regular system 
of itinerancy begun. Its furious symptoms 
had subsided, the affection had reached a 
calmer stage of its course, and there were no 
longer any of those outrageous exhibitions 
which excited scardal anc compassion, as 
Well as astonishment. But Wesley conti- 
nued, with his constitutional fervour, to 
preach the doctrines of instantaneous rege- 
heration, assurance, and sinless perfection.” 


The populace however -began to persecute 
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the new sect ; and, though frequently pro- 
tected by the local magistracy, and by the 
laws, some instances occurred in which the 
former forgot their duties, and the latter 
were outraged. Wesley himself, had more 


than once very uatrow escapes with life and | 


limb ; and his followers were often treated 
with great brutality. As the rebellion of 
1745 approached, they suffered in proportion 
to the belief that they were disaffected and 
dangerous. In Cornwall, especially, the 
founder was maltreated ; and Nelson, Max- 
field, aud others, were pressed, imprisoned, 
and ill-used. Field-preaching thus became 
a service of great danger; and it is worth 
while to record, that itinerancy was very 
different from what it would be in the present 
day, for then there were no turnpikes in 
ingland, and no stage-coach which went 
farther than York. In many parts of the 
northern counties, neither coach nor chaise 
had ever been seen, and Wesley usually 
travelled on horseback, accompanied by one 
of his preachers, and reading as he rode. 
Some idea of the hardships endured invy be 
gathered from the following extract. 

** At the commencement of his errantry, 
he (Wesley) had sometimes to bear with an 
indifference and insensibility in his friends, 
which was more likely than any opposition 
to have abated his ardour. He and Jobn 
Nelson rode from common to common, in 
Cornwall, preaching to a people who heard 
willingly, but seldom or never proffered them 
the slightest act of hospitality. Returning 
one day in autumn from one of these hungry 
excursions, Wesley stopt his horse at some 
brambles, to pick the fruit. ‘ Brother Nel- 
son,’ said he, ‘we ought to be thankful 
that there are plenty of blackberries, for this 
is the best country I ever saw for getting a 
stomach, but the worst that ever I saw for 
getting food. Do the people think that we 
can live by preaching?’. ‘They were detain- 
ed some time at St. Ives, because of the 
illness of one of their companions ; and their 
lodging was little better than their fare. ‘ All 
that time,’ says John, ‘ Mr. Wesley and I 
lay on the floor: he had my greateoat for 
his pillow, and I had Burkett’s Notes on the 
New Testament for mine. After being here 
near three weeks, one morning, about three 
o'clock, Mr. Wesley turned over, and finding 
me awake, clapped me on the side, saying, 
‘ Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer, 


I have one whole side yet ; for the skin is off 


but on one side.’ ” 

It is worth adding, that Wesley was finely 
alive to the effects of natural situation in the 
spots which he selected for his preaching ; 
insomuch that some of his landscapes are 
drawn with all the enthusiasm of a feeling 
and skilful artist. y 

It may be supposed that the Methodist 
labours were most effectual among the 
middle and lower orders. Wesley, “‘ writing 
to some Earl, .who took a lively interest in 
the revival of religion, which, through the 
impulse given, directly or indirectly, by Me- 
thodism, was taking place, he says, ‘ To 
speak rough truth, I do not desire any in- 
tercourse with any persons of quality in 
England. I mean, for my own sake. ‘They 
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do ine no good, and, I fear, I can do none to 
them.’ ‘To another correspondent he says, 
‘ I have found some of the uneducated poor 
wh» have exquisite taste and sentiment ; and 
many, very many of the rich, who have 
searcely any at all.—‘ In most genteel re- 
ligious people there is so strange a mixture, 
that I have seldom much, confidence in 
them. But I love the poor; in many of 
them I find pure genuine grace, unmixed 
with paint, folly, and affectation.’ And 
again, ‘ How unspeakable is the advantage 
in point of common sense, wliich middling 
people have over the rich! There is so 
much paint and affectation, so many 
unmeaning words and senseless customs 
among people of rank, as fully justify the 
remark made 1700 years ago, Sensus com- 
munis in illd fortund rarus.’—‘ ’Tis well,’ 
he says, ‘afew of the rich and noble are 
called. Oh! that God would increase their 
number. But I should rejoice, were it the will 
of God, if it were done by the ministry of 
others. If 1 might choose, I should still, 
as 1 have done hitherto, preach the gospel 
to the poor” Preaching in Monk-town 
church, (one of the three belonging to Pem- 
broke,) a large old ruinous building, he says, 
‘I suppose it has scarce had such a congre- 
gation in it during this century. Many of 
them were gay genteel people 30 1 spake on 
the first elements of the gospel: but I was 
still out of their depth. Oh, how hard it is 
to be shallow enough for a polite audience !’ 
Yet Wesley’s correspondence with the few 
persons over whom he obtained any influence 
in higher life, though written with honest 
and conscientious freedom, is altogether un- 
taiited with any of that alloy which too 
frequently appeared when he was addressing 
those of a lower rank. * * * 

*« But though Wesley preferred the mid- 
dling and lower classes of society to the 
rich, the class which he liked least were the 
farmers. * In the little journies which I 
have lately taken,’ he says, ‘ I have thought 
much of the huge encomiums which have 
heen for many ages bestowed on a countr 
life. How have all the learned world crie 
out, 

O fortunati nimium, bona si svra norint, 

Agricole ! 
But, after all, what a flat contradiction. is 
this to universal experience! See the little 
house, under the wood, by the river side! 
There is rural life in perfection. How 
happy, then, is the farmer that lives there ! 
—Let us take a detail of his happiness. He 
rises with, or before the sun, calls his ser- 
vants, looks to his swine and cows, then to 
his stable and barns. He sees to the ploug)- 
ing and sowing his ground in winter or in 
spring. In summer and autumn he hurries 
and sweats among his mowers and reapers. 
And where is his happiness in the mean 
time? Which of these employmenis do we 
envy? Or do we envy the delicate repast 
— succeeds, which the poet so languishes 
or? 

O quando faba, Pythagore cogueta, simulque 

Unceta satis pingui ponentur oluscuta lardo ! 

Oh the happiness of eating beans well greas- 





ed with fat bacon; nay, ani cabbaye too! 


| 
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Was Horace in his senses when he talked 
thus? or the servile herd. of his. imitators? 
Our eyes and cars may convince us there is 
not a less happy body of men in all England 
than the country farmers. In general their 
life is supremely dull; and it is usually un- 
happy too; for, of all le in the 
kingdom, they are the most discontented, 
scldom satisfied either with God or man.’ 
Wesley was likely to judge thus unfavourably 
of the agricultural part of the people, be- 
cause they were the least susceptible of 
Methodism.” At this era of Methodism, 
*“ even where it was well established, and, 
on the whole, flourishing, there were great 
fluctuations, and Wesley soon found how 
little he could depend upon the perseverance 
of his converts, Early in his career he took 
the trouble of re agen age the motives of 
seventy-six persons, who, in the course of 
three months, had withdrawn from one of 
his socicties in the north.—The result was 
curious. Fourteen of them said they left it 
because otherwise their ministers would not 
give them the sacrament :—these, be it ob- 
served, were chiefly Dissenters. Nine, be- 
cause their husbands or wives were not 
willing they should stay in it. Twelve, be- 
cause their parents were not willing. Five, 
because their master and mistress would not 
let then come. Seven, because their ac- 
quaiptance persuaded them to leave it. Five, 
because people said such bad things of the 
Society. ine, because they would not be 
laughed at. Three, bevause they would not 
lose the poors’ allowance. liree more, 
because they could not spare time to come. 
Two, because it was too far off. One, be- 
cause she was afraid of a om into fits :—her 
reason might have taught Wesicy a useful 
lesson. One, because people were so rude 
in the street. Two, because TZomas Naisbit 
was in the Society. One, because he would 
not turn his back on his baptism. One, be- 
cause the Methodists were mere Church-of- 
England-men. And one, because it was 
time enough to serve. God yet, The cha- 
racter of the converts, and the wholesome 
discipline to which they were subject, is still 
farther exhibited, by an account of those 
who, in the same time, had been expelled 
from the same Society :—they were, two for 


. cursing and swearing, two for habitual sab- 


bath-breaking, seventeen for drunkenness, two 
for retailing spirituous liquors, three: for 
quarrclling and brawling, one for beating his 
wife, three for habitual wilful lying, four for 
railing and evil speaking, one for idleness 
and laziness,: and nine-and-twenty for light- 
ness and carelessness.—It would be well for 
the community if some part of this discipline 
were in’ ral use.” 

The aid of lay-preachers was very unpala- 
table to Wesley at first ; but it was forced 
upon him by eircumstances, and in the indi- 
vidual cases zeal was the only qualification 
which he required, ‘ If the aspirant pos- 
sessed no other requisite for his work, and 
failed to produce an effect upon his hearers, 
his ardour was soon cooled, and he withdrew 
quietly from the field ; but such cases were 
wot very frequent. The gift of voluble 


utterance is the commonest of all gifts ; and 





when the audience are in sympathy with 
the speaker, they are easily affected *.: the 
understanding makes no demand, provided 
the passions find their food. But, on the 
other hand, when enthusiasm was united 
with strength of talents and of character, 
Wesley was a skilful preceptor, who knew 
how to discipline the untutored mind, 
and to imbue it thoroughly with his 
system.” ‘* No founder of a monastic 
order ever more entirel 
respect, us well as the love and admiration 
of his disciples ; nor better understood their 
individual characters, and how to deal with 
each according to the measure of his capacity. 
Where strength of mind and steadiness were 
united with warmth of heart, he made the 
preacher his counsellor as well as his friend : 
when only simple zeal was to be found, he 
used it for his instrument as long as it lasted. 
An itinerant, who was troubled with doubts 
respecting his call, wrote to him ina fit of 
low spirits, requesting that he would send a 
ped cw to supersede him in his circuit, be- 
cause he believed he was out of his place. 
Wesley replied in one short sentence, ‘ Dear 
brother, you are indeed out of your place ; 
for you are reusoning, when you ought to 
be praying.’ And this was all. Thus tem- 
pering his authority, sometimes with'playful- 
ness, and always with kindness, he obtained 
from his early followers an unhesitating, a 
cheerful, and a devoted obedience. One of 
them, whom he had summoned from Bristol 
to meet hin at Holyhead, and accompany 
him to Ireland, set out on foot, with only 
three shillings in his pocket. It is a proof 
how confidently such a man might calculate 
upon the kindliness of human nature, that, 
during six nights out of seven, this innocent 
adventurer was hospitably entertained by 
utter strangers, and when he arrived he had 
one penny left. John Jane (such was his 
name) did not long survive this expedition : 
he brought on a fever by walking in exceed- 
ing hot weather ; and Wesley, recording his 
death in his journal, concludes in this re- 
markable manner :—‘ All his clothes, linen 
and woollen, stockings, hat, and wig, are not 
thought sufficient to answer his funeral ex- 
pences, which amount to I/. 17s. 3d. All 
the money he had was ls. 4d.—Enough for 
any unmarried preacher of the gospel to 
leave to his executors !” 

Mr. Southey gives us here brief epitomes 
of the ‘ Lxperiences’ of some of the early 
coadjutors in Methodist proselytism, such 
as John Oliver, John Pawson, Alexander 
Mather, Thomas Olivers, John Haime, 
Sampson Staniforth, George Story, &c. 
whose lives present considerable variety, and 





* Sewel relates, with all simplicity and sin- 
cerity, in his History of the Quakers, that his 
mother, a Dutch woman, preached in her native 
language to a congregation of English Friends, 
and that though they did not understand a single 
word, they were nevertheless edified by the 
discourse.—A man returned from attending one 
of Whitefield’s: sermons, and said it was good 
for him to be there: the place, indeed, was so 
crowded, that he had not been able to get near 
enough to hear him; “ but then,’ ‘* | saw his 
blessed wig!” 





amusing bi incident. The wives of 
itinerant preachers came to be allowed 4s. 
et age during the absence of their hus- 

, and 12. per quarter for each child. 
When the husband was at home, Is. 6d. a 
ref was allowed for his board, at the rate of 
6d. for dinner, and 4d. for breakfast, tea, 
and supper. When invited out the allow- 
ance was deducted. In 1748, Kingswood 
School, near Bristol, was also, through the 


the | bounty of Lady Maxwell, established for the 


education of fifty boys, and some very small 
provision was made for the preachers them- 
selves. The annual conferences began in 
1744, when J. Wesley, C.. Wesley, four 
other clergymen, and four,lay co-operators, 
met for the first tim> on the affairs ofthe 
society. 

“Wesley never departed willingly or 
knowingly from the doctrines of the Church 
of England, in which he had been trained up, 
and with which he was conscientiously satis- 
fied after full and free enquiry. Upon points 
which have not been revealed, but are within 
the scope of reason, he formed opinions for 
himself, which were gencrally clear, consis- 
tent with the Christian system, and creiit- 
able, for the most part, both to his feelings 
and his judgment. But he laid no stress 
upon them, and never proposed them for 
more thar they were worth.” ‘“‘ ‘ The true 
gos el,’ said he, ‘touches the very edge 

th of Calvinism and Antinomianism, so 
that nothing but the mighty power of God can 
prevent our sliding either into the one or the 
other.’ Many of his associates and followers 
fell into both. He always declared himself 
clearly and strongly against both ; though at 
the expence of some inconsistency, when he 
preached of a sanctification which left the 
subject liable to sin, of an assurance which 
was not assured, and of an imperfect perfec- 
tion. It was his opinion that there is a chain 
of beings advancing by degrees from the 
lowest to the highest point,—from an atom 
of unorganized matter, to the highest of the 
archangels ; an opinion consonant to the 
philosophy of the bards, and confirmed by 
science, as far as our physiological knowledge 
extends. He believed in the ministry both 
of good and evil angels ; but whether every 
man had a guardian angel to protect him, as 
the Romanists hold, and a ma t demon 
continually watching to seduce him into the 
ways of sin and death, this he considered as 
ndletermingd by revelation, and therefore 
doubtful. Evil thoughts he held to be in- 
fused into the minds of men by the evil 
principle ; and that ‘as no good is done, or 
spoken, or thought by any man, without 

e assistance of God working together én 
an with those that believe in him ; so there 
is no evil done, or spoken, or thought, with- 
out the assistance of the Devil, ‘who 
worketh with energy in the children of un- 
belief. His notions of diabolical agency 
went further than this: he imputed to it 
many of the accidents and discomforts of 
life,—disease, bodily hurts, storms and earth- 
quakes, and nightmare: he believed that 
epilepsy was often, or always the effect of 
possession, and that most madmen were 
demoniacs. A belief in witchcraft naturally 
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followed from these premises; but, after 
satisfying his understanding that superna- 
taral acts and appearances are consistent 
with the order of the universe, sanctioned by 
Scripture, and proved by testimony too ge- 
ae. and too strong to be resisted, he invali- 
dated his own authority, by listening to the 
most absurd tales with implicit credulity, 
and recording them as authenticated facts. 
He adhered to the old opinion, that the 
devils were the gods of the heathen ; and he 
maintained, that the words in the Lord's 
Prayer, which have been rendered evil, mean, 
in the original, the wicked one, ‘ emphati- 
cally so called, the prince and god of this 
world, who works with mighty power in the 
children of disobedience.’ 

“Que of his most singular notions was 
concerning the day of judgment. He thought 
it probable that its duration would be several 
thousand years, that the place would be 
above the earth, and that the circumstances 
of every individual’s life would then be 
brought forth in full view, together with all 
their tempers, and all the desires, thoughts, 
and intents of their hearts. . This he thought 
absolutely necessary for the full display of 
the glory of God, for the clear and perfect 
manifestation of his wisdom, justice, power, 
and mercy. ‘ Then only,’ he a » ‘when 
God hath brought to light all.the hidden 
things of darkness, will it be seen that wise 
and good were all his ways; that he saw 
through the thick cloud, and governed all 
things by the wise counsel of his own will ; 
that nothing was left to chance or the caprice 
of men, but God disposed all strongly, and 
wrought -all into one connected chain of 
justice, mercy, and truth.” Whether the 
earth - ‘apace pre be 
consumed by the con! ion, and 
pass away, or be transmuted hy the fire into 
that sea of glass like unto crystal, which is 
described in the Apocalypse as extending 
before the throne, we could neither affirm 
nor deny, he said; but we should know 
hereafter. He held the doctrine of the 
millennium to be scriptural ; but he never fell 
into these wild and extravagant fancies, in 
which speculations of this kind so frequently 
end. The Apocalypse is the favorite study 
of crazy religionists ; but Wesley says of it, 
“Oh, how little do we know of this dee 
book! at least, how little do 7 know! 
can barely conjecture, not affirm, any one 
point concerning that part of it which is yet 
unfulfilled.’ 

_ ‘He entertained some interestiug opi- 
nions concerning the brute creation, and 
derived whatever evils inferior creatures en- 
dure, or inflict upon each other, from the 
consequence of the Fall. In Paradise they 
existed in a state of happiness, enjoying will 
and liberty: their passions and affections 
were regular, and their choice always guided 
by their understanding, which was perfect in 
itskind. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘ is the barrier be- 
tween men and brutes, —the line which 
they cannot pass? It is not reason. Set 
aside that ambiguous term ; exchange it for 
the plain word understanding, and who can 
deny that brutes haye this? We may as well 
deny that they have sight or hearing. But it 
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is this : man is capable of God ; the inferior 
creatures are not.’ ” 
(To be concluded.) 





Poetical Tributes to the Memory of his 
late Majesty. Anon. London, 1820. 


pp. 22. 

These tributes consist of an Elegy 
and a Monody ; the former was offered 
to us in MS. and our opinion of its me- 
rits was shown by admitting it into the 
Literary Gazette. The Monody breathes 
the same feeling and pathos ; and if we 
transcribe only a brief passage or two, 
the reason is, that we would not subtract 
too much from the novelty of so small 
a work by disproportioned quotation. 

No! ‘tis the thousand touching ties, 
The progeny of lengthen’d days, 
That to thy people’s heart supplies 
Remembrance of thy treasur'd praise. 
We trace thee thro’ each stage of life, 
Or bless’d by peace, or wrong’d by strife, 
The hour of dread, the day of pride, 
When Victory shone, tho’ Nelson died, 
When war her later ensigns furled, 
And Britain raised a prostrate world. 
We follow thro’ each private scene, 
With our own being thine unite, 
For few another King have seen, 
Few bask’d beneath an earlier light. 
Thou wert the King—confirm’d in pow’r 
Ere many a prattling babe began 
To lisp thy name, whose present hour, 
Hath enter’d the last stage of man. 
Thou wert the King; thy glorious name 
Sent the young warrior forth to fame, 
Whose guerdon’d head now silvery gray, 
Bends ’neath the pressure of decay. 
That grandsire of a numerous race, 


With faultering tongue can just retrace 
The time, when he to beauty’s ear 
The pronfise of his youth could bring, 


*¢ Oh! thou shalt‘ be as Charlotte dear, 
I will be faithful as my King.”’ 
. . a 


Benignant monarch—friend of man, 
Be this thy praise thro’ every age ; 
Nor that denied, which time may scan 
Thro’ history’s remotest page ; 
That to thy promise strictly just, 
No power could lure thee from thy trust : 
Unscared—untempted, still thy feet 
The gary path of duty trod, 
Prepar’d with all events to meet, 
And fearing nothing, but thy God, 

This poem is subscribed B. H. Twick- 
enham ; the other, C. C. T, Cambridge, 
whence we presume that they are the 
production of different writers. Both 
appear to us to be elegant and touching. 





An Elegy on the Death of his late Majes- 
ty. By Mrs. Cockle. 4to. pp. 8. 

This is a tribute from a female pen, 
on the same melancholy occasion with 
the foregoing. It dwells upon the re- 
cognition among blessed souls of those 
who were dearest to the monarch on 
earth. A short extract albusive to the 
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Princess Charlotte will suffice to show 
how this is done. 
And she too comes to lead him on his way, 
England's own star of gladness—she who 
shone, 
In the pure brightness of her morning ray, 
“The last—the lovely—the lamented One. 


She was enshrined like Him within the hearts, 
And with strong grasp affection held -her 
the 


Te, 
Like some dear thought with which we would 


not part, 
That seems to mingle in each silent pray’r. 





Sceresby's Account of the Arctic Regions, 
& 


Cc. 
Continued.) 

We must pass over the proofs ofa 
north-west passage, so clearly derived 
from the currents in these seas; the 
theory on the waves; and the particu- 
lar notices of all the various sorts of 
ice ; merely observing, with respect to 
the latter, that its extensive body,— 

Which, with occasional tracts of Jand, oc- 
cupies the northern extremity of the earth, 
and prevents all access to the regions imme- 


| diately surrounding the Pole, fills, it appears, 


on an average, a circle of above 2000 geogra- 
hical miles diameter; and presents an out- 
ine which, though subject to partial varia- 
tions,’is found, at the same season of each 
succeeding year, to be generally similar, and 
often strikingly uniform. 
grout abanisace, lo gioarely fost to be 
nee, is y found to be 
in the 78th or 79th degree of north latitude, 
though from the 72d to the 81st degree they 
have been met with. These singular ani- 
mals, which, on account of yeecd« igious 
bulk and strength, might be thought entitled 
to reign supreme in the ocean, are harmless 
and timid. They seem to prefer those situ- 
ations which afford them the most secure 
retreats. Among the ice, they have an oc- 
casional shelter ; but so far as it is permea- 
ble, the security is rather apparent real. 
That they are conscious of its affording them 
shelter, we can readily perceive, from obser- 
ving, that the course of their flight when 
scared or wounded, is generally towards the 
nearest or more compact ice. The place of 
their retreat, however, is regulated by various 
circumstances ; it may sometimes depend 
on the quality and quantity of food occur- 
ring, the disposition of the ice, or exemp- 
tion from enemies. At one time, their 
favourite haunt is amidst the huge and ex- 
tended masses of the field ice; at another, 
in the open seas adjacent. Sometimes the 
majority of the w inhabiting those seas, 
seem collected within a small and single cir- 
cuit ; at others, they are scattered in various 
hordes, and numerous single ‘individuals, 
over an amazing extent of surface. 

In 1817, Captain Scoresby visited the 
East side of West Greenland ; a coast never 
approached except by ships beset in the ice, 
since Hudson’s voyage, in 1607. He saw 
the land from the mast head, and had nota 
fog intervened, thinks that the ice was open 














enough to have allowed them to reach the 
shore of this long lost country. 

Some of the particulars respecting 
the polar ice, are remarkable. For 
example— 


Bay ice, which for weeks has been an in- 
creasing pest to the whale fisher, is some- 
times removed in the space of a few houra. 
The destruction is in many cases so rapid, 
that to an unexperienced observer, the oc- 
currence seems incredible, and rather an il- 
lusion of fancy, than a matter of fact. “Sup- 
pose a ship immoveably fixed in bay-ice, and 
not the smallest opening to be seen: after 
a lapse of time sufficient only fora moderate 
repose, imagine a person rising from his 
bed,-—when, behold, the insurmountable 
obstacle has vanished! instead of a sheet of 
ice expanding unbroken to the verge of the 
horizon on every side, an undulating sea re- 
lieves the prospect, wherein floats the wreck 
of the ice, reduced to a small fraction of its 
original bulk ! 


The atmospherology of this region is 
perhaps more extraordinary. Captain 
S. relates that— 

In the year 1814, when a temperature of 
zero occurred, we reached the latitude of 70°, 
without experiencing any cold below 30° ; 
but in less than twenty-four hours, the ther- 
mometer fell 25°, and indicated: a te#pera- 
ture of 5°, Thus, between the time of my 
leaving the deck at night, and arising the 
following morning, there was an increase in 
the cold of about 20°. This remarkable 
change was attended with singular effects. 
The circulation of the blood was accelerated. 
—a sense of parched dryness was excited in 
the nose,—the mouth, or rather lips, were 
contracted in all their dimensions, as: by a 
sphincter, and the articulation of many 
words was rendered difficult and imperfect ; 
indeed, every part of the body was more or 
less sticitlated or disordered by the severity 
of the cold. The hands, if exposed, would’ 
have been frozen in a few minutes ; and even 
the face could not have resisted the effects of 
a brisk wind, continued for any length of 
time. A piece of metal when applied to the 
tongue, instantly adhered to it, and could 
not be removed without its retaining a por- 

“tion of the skin; iron became brittle, and 
such as was at all of inferior quality might 
be fractured by a blow; brandy of English 
manufacture and wholesale strength, was 
frozen; quicksilver, by a single process, 
might have been consolidated ; the sea, in 
some places, was in the act of freezing, and 
in others apperred to smoke, and produced, 
in the formation of frost-rime, an obscurity 
greater than that of the thickest fog. The 
subtile principle of magnetism seemed to be, 
in some way or other, influenced by the frost ; 
for the compasses became sluggish, or 
even motionless, while a cabin compass tra- 
versed with celerity. The ship became en- 
veloped in ice; the bows, sides, and lower 
rigging were loaded ; and the rudder, if not 

y freed, would, in a’ short time, 
have been rendered immoveable. A consi- 
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sthoke in’ the cabin, with the doors closed, 
was so intolerable, that we were under the 
necessity of giving fret admission to the ex- 
ternal.air to prevent it. The consequence 
was, that in front of a brisk fire, at the dis- 
tance of a yard and a half from it, the tem- 
peratuie was 25°; water spilt on the table 
froze, and, indeed, congelation took place 
in one situation, at the distance of only two 
feet from the stove. Hoar-frost also appear- 
ed in the sailor’s bed cabins, arising from 
their breath, and was deposited upon their 
blankets. ; 

Ellis, who wintered in Hudson’s Bay in 
1746-7, ina creek of Haye’a River, latitude 
57° 20", remarked sevinal curious effects of 
cold. In the creek where the veasel lay, 
much ice appeared on the 5th of October ; 
on the 8th it was covered with a sheet of ice ; 
and on the 3ist, the river was frozen over 
quite hard. By the 3d of November, bottled 
beer, though wrapped in tow and placed 
near a good constant fire, was found to be 
frozen solid; and in the course of the winter, 
beer casks placed in the ground, at the depth 
of several feet, froze almost solid, “and some 
of them burst ; many of the sailors had their 
faces, ears, and toes frozen; iron adhered 
to the fingers ; glasses used in drinking stuck 
to the mouth, and sometimes removed the 
skin from the lips or tongue : and, a sailor, 
who inadvertently used his finger for stopping 
a spirit bottle, in place of a cork, while re- 
moving it from the house to his tent, had 
his finger fast frozen in the bottle ; in conse- 
quence of which, a part of it was obliged to 
be taken off, to prevent mortification. 

The antiseptical property of frost is ra- 
ther remarkable. Animal substances, re- 
quisite as food, of all descriptions, (fish ex- 
cepted), may be taken-to Greenland, and 
there preserved any length of time, without 
being smoaked, dried, or salted. No pre- 

aration, indeed, of. any kind, is necessary 
ortheir preparation, nor is any other pre- 


Leaution requisite, excepting suspending them 


in the air when taken on shipboard, shicld- 
ing them a little from the sun and wet, and 
immersing them occasioually in sea-water, 
or throwing sea-water over them after 
heavy rains, which will effectually prevent 
putrescency on the outward passage; and in 
Greenland, the cold becomes a sufficient pre- 
servative, by freezing them as hard as blocks 
of wood. Beef, mutton, pork, and fowls, 
(the latter neither plucked nor drawn,) are 
constantly taken vut from England, Shetland, 
or Orkney, and preserved in this way. 
When used, the beef cannot be divided but 
by an axe ora saw ; the latter instrument is 
generally preferred. Jt is then put into cold 
water, from which it derives heat by the 
formation of ice around it, and soon thaws ; 
but if put inte hot water, much of the gravy 
is extracted, and the meat is injured with- 
out being thawed more readily. If an at- 
tempt be made to cook it before it is thaw- 
ed, it may be burnt on the outside, while 
the centre remains raw, or actually in a fro- 
zen state. The moisture is well preserved 
by freezing, a little from the surface only 
evaporating, so that if cooked when three, 





derable swell at this time prevailing, the 





four, or five months old, it will frequently 








appear as profuse of griivy as if it had béen 
but recently killed. Bit the most surpris- 
ing action of the frost, on fresh provi- 
sion, is in preserving it a long time from 
putrefaction, even if it is thawed and re- 
turns into a warm climate*. I have eaten 
unsaltefl mutton and beef nearly five months 
old, which has been constantly exposed to 
a temperature above the freezing point for 
four or five weeks in the onset, and occa- 
— assailed by the septical influences of 
rain, fog, heat, and electricity, and yet it 
has proved perfectly sweet. 

A furtlier antiseptical effect is produced 
by the cold of the polar countries, on animal 
and vegetable substances, so as to preserve 
them, if they remain in the same climate, 
unchanged {ur a period of many years. “ It 
is observable,” says Martens, in his ‘* Voy- 
age to Spitzbergen,” “ that a dead carease 
doth not easily rot or consume, for it has 
been found, that a man buried ten years be- 
fore, still retained his perfect shxpe and 
dress.” An instance corroborative of this 
remark is given by M. Bleauw, who, in his 
Ailes Historique, mforms us, that the bo- 
dies of seven Dutch seamen, who perish- 
ed in Spitzbergen in the year 1635, when 
attempting to pass the winter there, were 
found twenty years afterwards, by some sai- 
lors who happened to land about the place 
where they were interred, in a perfect state, 
not having suffered the sialle-t degree of 
putrefaction. 

Wood and other vegetable substances are 
preserved in a similar manner. During my 
exploration of the shores of Spitzbergen, in 
the year 1818, several huts, and some cof- 
fins built entirely of woud, were observed. 
One of the latter appeared, by an adjoining 
inscription, to contain the body of a native 
ot Britain, who had died in the year 1788 ; 
and thangh the coffin had lain completely 
exposed, excepting when covered with snow, 
during a period of thirty years, the wood of 
which it was composed, not only was un- 
decayed, but appeared quite fresh and new. 
It was painted red; and the colour even 
seemed to be but little faded. Things of a 
similar kind, indeed, have been. met with 
in Spitzbergen, which have resisted all in- 
jury from the weather during the lapse of a 
century. 

There is nothing remarkable in the ap- 
pearance of the sun at midnight, excepting, 
that when its altitude is very small, it may 
be viewed with the naked eye, without pro- 
ducing any painful sensation ; but when it is 
more than four or five degrees above the ho- 
rizon, it generally appears as effulgent as 
with the saine elevation in Britain. The 
force of the sun’s rays is sometimes remark- 





* Inthe year 1608, a leg of mutton which 
was taken out to Greenland in the ship Resolu- 
tion, returned to Whitby unsalted, It was then 
allowed to remain on board of the ship, exposed 
to the sun during two remarkably hot days, when 
the thermometer in the shade was as high as 89°. 
After this, it was presented to an epicure in the 
town; and althongh it was reduced to about 
half its original dimensions by the loss of fat, 
&c. it was declared, when cooked, to be the 
most exquisite morsel that he had ever tasted. 
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able. Where they fall upon the snow-clad 
surface of the ice or land, they are, in a 
great measure, reflected, without producing 
any material elevation of temperature; but 
when they impinge on the black exterior of a 
ship, the pitch on one side occasionally be- 
comes fluid, while ice is rapidly generated 
on the other; or while a thermometer, 
placed against the black paint work on 
which the sun shines, indicates a tempera- 
ture of 80 or 90 degrees, or even more, on 
the opposite side of the ship a cold of 20 
degrees is sometime found to prevail. 

his remarkable foree of the sun’s rays, 
is accompanied with a corresponding inten- 
sity of light. A person placed in the centre 
of a field or other compact body of ice, un- 
der a cloudless atmosphere and elevated sun, 
experiences such an extraordinary intensity 
of light, that, if it be encountered for any 
length of time, is not only productive of a 
most painful sensation in the cyes, but 
sometimes of temporary, or even, as I have 
heard, of permanent blindness. Under 
such circumstances, the use of green glasses 
affords a most agreeable relief. Some of 
the Indians in North America defend their 
eyes by the use of a kind of wooden specta- 
cles, having, instead of glasses, a narrow 
perpendicular slit, opposite to each eyé. 
This simple contrivance, which intercepts, 
perhaps, nine-tenths of the light that would 
reach a naked eye, prevents any painful 
consequences from the most intense reflec- 
tion of light that ever occurs. 

The state of the winds is very 
curious.— 

Advancing towards the polar regions, we 
find the irregularities of the winds increased, 
and their locality more striking :—storms 
and calms repeatedly alternate, without warn- 
ing or progression; forcible winds blow in 
one place, when at the distance of a few 
leagues, gentle breezes prevail ;—a storm 
from the south, on one hand, exhausts. its 
impetuosity upon the gentle breeze, blowing 
from off the ice, on the other, without prevail- 
ing in the least ;—ships within the circle of 
the horizon may be seen enduring every va- 
riety of wind and weather at the same mo- 
ment; some under close-reefed topsails, la- 
bouring under the force of a storm; some 
becalmed and tossing about by the violence 
ofthe waves ; and ol plying under gentle 
breezes, from quarters as diverse as the car- 
dinal points. The cause of some of these 
phenomena, has, in the last chapter, been 
referred to the frigorific influences of the ice, 
the accuracy of which opinion, experience 
and observation confirm. 

peony seldom occurs to the northward 
of the arctic circle, and when it does, is 
hardly ever accompanied by thunder. Hail 
Is very rarely seen; a fact which tends to 
prove the electrical origin of that aqueous 
concretion. Snow falls almost daily in April, 
May, and June. Its particles are astonish- 
ingly varied, and most wonderful in their 
forms, when viewed through the microscope. 

Snow of a reddish or. Beowniahs colour is 
not unfrequently seen. The brownish stain 
which occurs on shore, is given by an earthy 
substance brought from the mountains, by 














the streams of water derived from thawi 
ice and snow, or the fall of rain ; the reddis 
colour, as far as I have observed, is given.by 
the mute of birds; though, in the example 
met with by Captain Ross in Baffin’s Bay, 
the stain appears to have been of a ble 
nature. The little ank (Alcea alle,) which 
feeds upon shrimps, is found, in some parts 
of the polar seas, in immense numbers. 
They frequently retreat to pieces of ice or 
surfaces of snow, and stain them all over red 
with their mute. Martens saw red snow in 
Spitzbergen, which he considered as being 
stained by rain-water running down by the 
rocks. 

In our_next we shall extract some of 
the most interesting zoological intelli- 
gence, connected with the whale and 
other inhabitants of the polar regions. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR DECEMBER, 1819. 


Art. I. Deux Lettres, &c. Two Letters to 
Lord Aberdeen, on the Authenticity of 
the Inscriptions of Fourmoat, by M. Raoul 
Rochette. i 
M. Fourmont, member of the Academy 

of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, was 

commissioned by Louis XV. to travel through 

Greece, to collect inscriptions, fragments of 

antiquity, and manuscripts. This acadeii- 

cian employed three years on his travels, 
and came back with a rich harvest of monu- 
ments of all kinds. His return made agreat 
sensation ; people conceived rather ex- 
nagernted hopes of the result of his journey, ; 
and he himself, it must be owned, did not 
a little contribute to encourage these hopes, 
from not having a very clear idea of the va- 
lue of the monuments which he had brought 
with him 
himself with possessing an ancient copy of 
the laws of Solon. Nobody, however, en- 
tertained any doubt of the veracity of the 
traveller, and of the authenticity of the in- 
scriptions which composed his collection. 

Illustrious men of letters, Freret, Torre- 

muzza, Barthelemy, the authors of the 

** Nouvelle Diplomatique ” Pacciaudi Lanzi 

quoted, translated and enumerated with con- 

fidence some of these inscriptions. 

That spirit of scepticism, however, which 
had endeavoured to cast doubts on monu- 
ments which are placed beyond the reaeh of at- 
tack, such as the inscriptions of Cyriac of An- 
cona, the famous eugubian tables, and even 
the Parian marbles, did not long refrain from 
trying to impugn the inscriptions of Four- 
mont. The form (then without authority) 
of the letters which were met with in some of 
those inscriptions ; the peculiarities of Jan- 
guage they contained, and which it was diffi- 
cult to explain ; some new facts which were 
thought to be contradictory to facts well 
known, were so many reasons to suspect 
Fourmont of having designed to impose on 
the learned world, by monuments forged 
according to his own fancy. What  espe- 
cially contributed to give weight to this opi- 
nion, was a letter from Fourmont to M. de 


He soon went so far as to flatter | 
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caused mnarbles to-be broken, mutilated and 
buried, after having copied the characters 
carved on them.* This barbarous proceeding 
may have been suggested to Fourmont by a 
mistaken zeal, to insure to his country the 
honour of being the first to publish such rare 
monuments; but people rather saw in it a 
precaution to conceal his frauds, and to de- 
stroy the traces of his imposture. 

These doubts wore already much diffused 
in the learned world, and the prejudice (for 
we may call by this name an opinion, the 
grounds of which had not been duly weigh- 
ed,) against the authenticity of the inserip- 
tiuns of Fourment began-to take root, when 
a learned English hellenist, M, R. Payne 
Knight, at the end-of his book on the Greek 
Alphabet, attacked, in form. the inscriptions 
of Sparta and Awyel, which are the most 
ancient. As he had made no use of the in- 
scriptions. of Fourmont in the course of his 
work, he thought himself called upen to 
explain the reasons which had induced: him 
cutirely to neglect them. 

Hitherto the arguments of Mr. R, P. 
Knight had remained unanswered: the au- 
thority of so distinguished a writer had not a 
little contributed to confirm the opinion al- 
ready established; and the inscriptions of 
Fourmont, instead of enriching the number 


‘of printed collections of this . kind, have 


remained buried in the port-folios of the 
Royal Library. 

Within a few years, however, more favor- 
able opinions were beginning to be enter- 
tained of these inscriptions; the letters which 
had appeared the most strange, the forms 
of specch which had seemed the most sus- 
picious, were found again upon Grecian 
vases, medals, and marbles, which were 
grotuslty discovered. The inscriptions which 

ourmont took for a copy of the laws of 
Solon, were found to be extremely curious 
inscriptions relative to the internal govern- 
ment of Athens, and shewing the same pecu- 
liarities of language and orthography as the 
Choiseul marbles, discovered since the death 
of Fourmont ; their authenticity could not be 
liable'to the smallest doubt, As the false- 
hood of the whole had becn inferred from a 
small number of doubtful traits, people were 
now inclined to believe the authenticity of the 

reater part of these inscriptions, from the 

incontestible authenticity of some of them, 
so that the Academy of Berlin had an exact 
copy taken, which it preserves in its ar- 
chives, and intends to publish. 

Meantime the difficulties raised by Mr. R. 
P. Knight were not yet removed; many 
persons ; though allowing the authenticity 
of a great number of these inscriptions, re- 
tained their doubts respecting the most an- 
cient ; namely those of Sparta and Amycle ; 
and persisted in believing that the objections 
of Mr. R. P. Knight were unanswerable. 
Lord Aberdeen, in a letter, which Mr. T. 
Walpole has inserted in his Memoirs relative 





* Mr. Dodwell, in his Travels in Greece (Vol. I. 
p- 406.) informs us that the remembrance of this 
infamous proceeding of Fourmont is still pre- 
served in the environs of Sparta. See Lit. Gaz. 
of list year. 
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to Turkey, has very lately revived a part of 
them 


It is on occasion of this letter that Mr. 
Raoul Rochette has been induced to address 
to Lord Aberdeen two letters, in which he ex- 
amines, one by one, and repels the assertions 
of Mr. R.P. t. The 
which results from the of these letters 
js, that Mr. Knight has suffered himself to 
be carried rather too far by the desire of 
taking from the inscriptions of Fourmont all 
authority ; which alone can explain how in- 
accurate and false assertions can have es- 
ps a man so ingenious and so well in- 

0) _ 


After this introduction Mr. Letronne en- 
ters into a detailed examination of Mr. R. 
Rochette’s refutation of the opinion of Mr. 
Knight ; he thinks that the author of the 
letters has shewn Mr. R. P. Kaigtt's objec- 
tions to be ill-founded. It must be observed 
that ae ee Rochette med not Me any me 

uestion of the authenticity o 
Sie neiptions of Fourmont. The tne of 
his work is wholly negative ; he combats the 
arguments that have been used against their 
authenticity ; he merely seeks to place the 
uestion on the same footing as it was be- 
ore an unfavourable prejud had arisen 
and taken root, He wishes it may be be- 
lieved that Fourmont was a man f no great 
ability, but not a forger ; leaving it to a fu- 
ture time to furnish —" proofs of the 
veracity of that traveller. 
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RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO THE FROZEN 
OCEAN. 

Lieutenant Lasarew, of the Imperial Navy, 
who made a voyage last into the Frozen 
Ocean, with the brig Nowaja Semlja, has 
jst oo an account of his expedition. 

rig was fitted out at 1. The 
crew consisted of fifty persons, including the 
Cémmander Lasarew, two lieutenants, a 


midshipman, a surgeon, pilot, &c. The 
bri from 1 June 9th, O. S. 
The was, to go first to Woe Straits, 
and to sail round Nova bla, and 


take a survey of the coast. After incredible 
difficulties, with which they had to contend 
owing to the immense accumulation o 
ice, they at length reached the entrance of 
Waygats Straits, on the 27th of July; but 
were unable to enter it, on account of the 
fee.. The coast was frequently seen from 
the vessel ; but it was so blocked up with 


solid ice that it was impossible to go on 
shore. The continued and the cold 
th of the crew. 


proved injurious to the h 
navigators did not discover any sign of 
vi jon : the country was covered with 
snow. It seems indeed there is a greater 
eccumulation ofiee in aipert of thesea than 
there formerly was; for the Russian hunters 


do not go to Nova Zembla, but rather to the 





‘* "This is the opinion of Messrs. R.“Rochette 
and Letronne; from whom, with all due humi- 


at leave most essentially to differ.— 





ral impression | seas 


more remote Spitzbergen, to chase the white 
bear, &c. ban 


After the brig had reached 72° 2’ North 
latitude, and 8’ East longitude (irom 
Greenwich,) and had surveyed some points 
of the coast, the season for navigating those 
, she returned to R 
In sailing in different directions between the 
ice, the brig reached 73° 26’ North latitude, 
in longitude 48° 54’ East from Greenwich, 
on the 9th of August. The thermometer 
of Reaumur fell on that vg bx half a de- 
gree above, to two and a half deg. below 
zero. Three of the crew died during the 
voyage ; and on their return to Archangel, 
on the 4th September, O. S., there were 
only six of the sailors able to do the duty of 
the ship, so that the officers were obliged to 
+perfurm the duty of sailors. 





GERMAN DRAMA. 

The name of Grillparzer, though not very 
familiar to English ears, is soot with plea- 
sure in the literary circles of Germany ; and 
though the author is a young man, he has 
made considerable 3s in public opi- 
nion. Of all his productions, that which 
seems to have excited the test admira- 
tion, is a tragedy founded on the classic 
story of Sappho and Phaon. From the en- 
thusiasm with which it has been received on 
the continent, we are gratified in being able 
to announce that.a translation of it is on the 
eve of publication, by a gentleman whose 
name is not unknown in the lit world. 
We have been favoured with the following ex- 
tracts from this play, and submit them to our 
readers, in the supposition that they may 
create an interest in them to peruse :the 
whole. :Phaon is giving an account of the 
impression which the first sight of Sappho 
made upon his mind— - 
T cannot but remember that thy form 
In godlike attributes still stood before me, 
ae this trembling hand dared touch the 


yre. 
When, mid the joyous circle of my friends, 
Within the precincts of parents’ hearth 
‘Isat, Theano, my good sister, brought 
Thy songs, enshrined among the household gods, 
To sing thy glorious minstrelsy, O Sappho ! 
How(quickly childhood's self was mute, and how, 
+ How the girls circled round, solicitous 
That not one honied syllable be lost. 


f | But when she, breathless with emotion, sang 


In glowing numbers of the love-sick youth, 
All the fond praises of the queen of love, 

And of the maid who wept the livelong night, 
How did attention-charm each ear, and swell 
Each bosom with desire ; how did they chide 
‘Each breath of air-that seemed an interruption! 
‘Then did Theano, -resting on her arm, 

With eye upturned on vacancy, exclaim, 

What are the features of this wond’rous woman ? 
Methinks e’en now I sce her: by the Gads ! 

I'd point her out, though mingled with a thau-+ 


‘Then was the chain of every tongue set loose, 
And each one put his on the rack 

‘To deck thee with some lovely attribute : 
One gave Minerva’s eye, one Hebe’s arm, 

A third the magic girdle of love's queen. 

But I alone arose, and wandered forth 

Into the silent solitude of night, 

Where Nature’s .pulse seemed sweetly slum- 





bering ; 
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‘There did I stretch my arms for thee ; 
‘Then, as the silver radiance of the moon 
Played on i? forehead, and the night-breeze 


coo! 
The fever of my brow, then thou wer’t mine ; 
Thenthou wert truly mine! and then I felt 
Thy near approach, and Sappho’s image swam 
Upon the light and lovely clouds of heaven, 
And when my father sent me to the games 
Of famed Olympia, how some inward voice 
In whispers told me Sappho should bear off 
Th’ immortal wreath of music and of song ! 
How my heart burned within me with desire, 
To see her lovely form! My courser sunk 
Exhausted ere Olympia rose before me. 
1 came ; but not:the rapid-coursing cars, 
The wrestler’s art, nor the disk’s joyous game, 
Could entrance win into my prisoned soul. 
I cared not who might bear away the crown ; 
I was to gain the luvliest and the best, 
In secing her who was the crown of women. 
But when the great and awful day arrived, 
Destined to view the rivalry of song, 
Alczeus and Anacreon s forth, 
But sang in vain; they could not loose the spell 
That bound my senses up. But, hark! the 
voice 
Of mingled murmuar rises from the throng, 
That separating leave a vacancy. 
She comes! she comes! and in her hand a lyre 
Of polished gold. Above the multitude, 
Mute with astonishment, she stood : her robe 
Of. white, that flowed down to her delicate fect, 
Showed like a streamlet o’er a bed of lilies. 
Green palm of laurel interwoven, formed 
The border of her robe, and imaged glory. 
Happy device! that thus at once expressed 
The poet’s object and his recompence. 
And, like the crimson-coloured clouds of morn, 
Veiling the bright pavilion of the sun, 
A purple mantle flowed around her shoulders ; 
While thro’ the raven, tresses of her forehead, 
Shone her white brow, whose arch of majesty 
Proclaimed superiority and triumph. 
Something within me whispered it was. she: 
It was thyself! How the rejoicing throng 
Confirmed my fond imaginings, and raised 
The name of Sappho to the clouds of heaven! 
Then came thy song, and with it victory. 
And, in the moment.of extatic rapture, 
When from thy hand the lyre down dropped, I 


tushed ‘ 
Through the close multitude, and caught thine 
Then shrunk abashed, and covered with con- 


fusion. 
Thou know’st the sequel better than myself, 
For still I seem wrapt in a reverie, 
And ask myself what is reality, 
And what the splendid colouring of a vision! 
The other extract is from the last scene, 
where, previous to her precipitating herself 
into the sea, she generously gives the hand 
uf Phaon to her.rival. 
O ye, the sacred denizens of heaven! 
Who have endowed me with such numerous 
blessings, 
The gift of song, and all its inspiration ; 
A heart to feel, a mind to think, ‘and power 
To image to myself a form like his. 


:| Ye have endowed me with these noble gifts, 


And for these blessings, I return ye thanks. 
Ye’ve.sown my poetry in distant realms, 

To bud and blossom to eternity. 

My golden songs are on the tongues of strangers, 


| And only, with the earth my fame shall perish. 


I thank yr Ye have given your poetess 
To sip, but drink not of life’s flawer-crowntd 








¢ up. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Lo! here I stand, obedient to your mandates, 

And from my lips dash down the flower-wreath- 
ed cup. - 

I have e’er done as you commanded me; 

Deny ine not life’s final recompence. 

Those who belong to you know not disease, 

Know not the weaknesses of mortal sickness ; 

In the full prime and blossom of existence, 

You summon them to your celestial mansions. 

Grant that my destiny be like to theirs ! 

Oh, suffer not your priestess to become 

A name of scorn unto your enemies, 

To fools, who in their own conceit are wise ! 

You have destroyed the flower—break now the 


stem ! 
Oh let me finish life as I began it ; 
Preserve me from the terrors of this trial, 
I feel myself too weak to wrestle longer ; 
Give me my crown, acquit me in the field, 
(With an air of inspiration.) 
The flame of yonder altar burns more bright ; 
Aurora bursts from the unfolding east;— 
Atlast my prayers are heard; ye gods, I thank 


ye. 
Come Phaon and Melitta! here !—A friend 
Froma far country kises thee. 
(Kissing Phaon’s brow.) 
Thy mother 
From the tomb sends this kiss to thee. 
(Kissing Melitta.) 
And now, 
Here at the altar of immortal Venus. 
Let the dark fate of love be consummated. 
(Hurries towards the altar ) 
[Rhamnos, one of her attendants. 
What do I see ? what inspiration breathes 
Over her features ? The-celestial splendour 
Of the immortals seems to circle round her ! 
[Sappho hurries to an elevation of the shore, 
stretches forth her hands, and blesses 
the Lovers.) 
Give love to men and reverence to the gods ! 
Enjoy your blessings, but forget not Sappho ! 
Thus I discharge the final debt of life— 
Bless them, ye Gods ! and take me to yourselves! 
[She precipitates herself from the roek.] 








ARTS AND ‘SCIENCES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hydrophobia.—Signior Salvatori, at Pe- 
—_ , asserts that the inhabitants of 
Gadici have discovered a remedy for Hydro- 
phobia. Near the ligament of the tongue, it 
is said, of the creature bitten and becomin 
rabid, pustules of a whitish hue make their 
appearance, and open spontaneously about 
the thirteenth day after the bite; at which 
period the first symptoms of true hydro- 
phobia occur. If these pustules are opened 
on the ninth day after the bite, the ichor 
spit out, and the well washed with 
salt water, the fatal effects of the disorder 
are prevented.— Biol. Jtal. 
atural Phenomena.—On the 3d of Au- 
gust the shock of another earthquake was 
experienced in India. In Java, on the 8th 
of March, it rained so heavily for 24 hours, 
that many hills in the territory of Diagorogo 
burst with the weight of water with which 
they were saturated. On the 29th a severe 
earthquake was felt. The shock, thrice re- 
ed, was 80 violent as to clash the sabres 
g on the walls of the barracks against 


each other, as if i i 
Fg T, a3 if persons were fighting with 





Iron Boat.—A passage boat of malleable 
iron-now a on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 
It is called The Vulcan, and succeeds to ad- 
miration. The length is 63 feet; beam, 
13 feet; depth, 5 feet; draught of water 
when launched, 22 inches abaft, and 19 
inches forward—when fitted with cabins, &c. 
37 and 25 inches—when laden with 200 

sengers and their , under 48 
inches, on an even keel. The weight of iron 
employed was twelve tons, 11} cwt. which 
is less than a wooden vessel of the same di- 
mensions. The iron is of the kind called 
Scrap. 

Dr. Marcet has confirmed by experiment 
Dr. Wollaston’s hypothesis, that all sea- 
water contains a small ion (say 1-2000th 
part) of potash. Dr. W. thinks it exists in 
the state of sulphate. 

AmBer.—Dr. Brewster maintains, from 
a multitude of examinations, that amber is 
an indurated vegetable juice. 

Coal Gas.—Mr. Clegg has contrived a 
new apparatus, by which he can produce 
25,000 cubic feet of coal-gas from one chal- 
dron of Newcastle Wall’s-End coal, without 
pave either tar or ammoniacal liquor ; 

ing 15,000 cubie feet more than was for- 
merly produced. The coal is introduced b 
a mechanical process, in strata, not excced- 
ing half an inch in thickness. In this way 
the retorts are kept at a uniform heat, and 
the coal is completely and rapidly decom- 
posed ; so that the whole of the hydrogen 
combines with the charcoal, constituting ole- 
fiant gas ; and the matter which usually es- 

in the form of tar. and ammoniacal 
liquor, is also perfectly decomposed. The 


expence of produci ,000 cubic feet of 
in 24 een g on the oll an, is 3817/.; ~- 
on the new plan, 1123/.; and the expence 


of producing an equal quantity of light from 
oil, 19,0100" eit — 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Apri 1. 

In a full convocation holden on Thursday, 
March 23, it was decreed, for the purpose 
of recording the grateful sense entertained 
by the University of the many acts of favour 
and munificence which his Majesty has been 

iously pleased to confer it, that a 
erm should be granted, to be considered 
and counted as statutably kept for any one 
for which the Candidate may wish to 
claim it, to all those who were actual Mem- 
bers of the University, on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, being the day of his Majesty’s accession 
to the throne. 

On Wednesday, March 22, the Rev. T. 
Loveday, M. A. Fellow of M Col- 
lege, was admitted Bacheor in Divinity. On 

onday, March 27, the last day of Lent 
Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctors in Medicine —Jeremiah Gladwin 
Cloves and Francis Willis, Brasennose Col. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. Archibald Charles 
Henry Morrison, Wadham College ; Augus- 
tus Asgill Colville, Student of Christchurch ; 


} Frederick Dawson, Oriel College. 
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The whole number of Degrees in Lent 
Term was—D. D. three ; D. Med. three ; 
B. D. ten; M. A. i . one; M, A. twenty ; 
B. A. thirty-four. Determiners one hundred 
and ninety-nine. Matriculations, one hun- 
dred and sixteen. 

CAMBRIDGE, Marcu 31. 

Sir Charles Smith, of Trinity College, 
was on Friday last admitted to the degree 
of Honorary Master of Arts. — 
en me 


FINE ARTS. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 

The present exhibition of the British in- 
stitution in Pall Mall, is to be followed by 
another, which will prove highly gratifying 
to the public. The Directors intend to form 
a collection of the portraits of as many of 
the eminent characters connected with the 
English History as they can get together ; of 
course they do not profess to be able to 
obtain a compleat series ; but from what 
we learn, a sufficient number has been al- 
ready offered to insure a highly interesting 
exhibition. We imagine that every person 
who has a well authenticated portrait in his 
possession, of any distinguished ancestor, 
will be ready to lend it for the purpose 
above-mentioned, 


The British Gallery will continue open dr. 
ring another week. We intended to have 
concluded our critique with some notice of 
the sculpcure, and a few general remarks ; 
but our limits forbid. 


Roya Acapemy.—Sir Thomas Law- 
rence has been elected President of the 
Royal Academy, in the room of the late Mr. 
West. Though more generally known as a 
portrait than as a historical painter, the ex. 
trinsic beauty, grace, and character which 
his individual likenesses so often possess, 
seem to raise them to a higher rank than is 
usually assigned to that branch of the art ; 
while his Satan furnishes a noble example of 
the extent of his — were he to devote 
them to works of the grandest kind. We 
might notice here, that portrait painting is 
rather viewed anomalously by men of dif- 
ferent opinions ; and between the extremes 
to which its est met are exposed, hardl 








obtains that just medium award to which tt 
is entitled. The mass look upon it with more 
than its fair proportion of favour, as its 
ponderance in all our exhjbitions fully 

roves ; but, on the other hand, many deny 
it the honour whliich it justly deserves ; for 
excellence in this kind requires no mean ta- 
lent, nor slight cultivation. Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, and Reynolds, would be immor- 
tal through portraiture, had they never done 
any thing else; and if the greatest attain- 
ments in perspective, chiar-oscuso, expres- 
sion, attitude, colour, draping, foreshorten- 
ing, design, contribute essentially to the forma- 
tion of a master, there are none of these 
which may not be carried to perfection by a 
painter of portraits. 
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“We are informed, that the naw President 
is likely to put-forth his titles’ to the dis- 
tinction he has reached, ina striking man- 
ner, at the enSuing exhibition, by presenting 
to the oot the celebrated pictures which 
he has been executing on the continent. Se- 
ven or eight of the most renowned and eleva- 
ted personages in Europe, of thie life size*, 
and in Sir Thomas’s, best style, are, we 
understand, ready for Somerset House, 
where they will undoubtedly add largely 
to the “interestof the approaching “annual 
display. ; : 





The mortal remains of Mr. West were 
poplict interred in St. Paul’s on the 29th 
ult. é funeral, owing to the circum- 
stances of the times, was not so splendidly 
attended as it would otherwise have been. 
Still however it was an impressive, solemn, 
and gorgeous spectacle. 





> 


* These are portraits of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, Emperor of Austria, King of Prussia, 
Count Nesselrode, General Czernitscheff, Prince 
Metternich, Prince Schwartzenberg, Prince 
Ifardenberg, the Archduke Charles, the Pope, 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, the Duc de Richelieu, &c. 
&c. The likenesses of the Pope and Gonsialvi 
are, we hear, remarkably fine. The counte- 
nance of his Holiness is one of the noblest ever 
seen. That of Gonsalvi, though nearly a mass 
of red, (his dress being scarlet, and himself 
seated in a common chair, with a crimson cur- 
tain: or drapery) ‘is represented as wonderfully 
harmonious, and by no means offensive to the 
eye by its glare. His Majesty, for whoia these 
pictures. have been painted, will, we have no 
doubt, with his accustomed liberality and royal 
favour towards the ats, grant permission to 
have as maay as the rules permit in the next 
exhibition. F 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents] 
To Mr. Martin, the Baker, on his late Victury 
over the scientific Cabbage. " 
BY MR, BREAKWINDOW. 
Thou Master of the Rolls, whose potent fist 
Has rg the garden stuff clean off the list, 
Accept this tribute without jeer or gibe, 
From one fond votary of the milling tribe : 
Long mayst thou, man of crumb, make claret 





W, 

And bury thy fist in flesh as well as dough *; 
Anead all the coves as tight and close 
As the Cabbage who did gather 
Himself compact, to. avoid the blows, 
Like chichweed in rainy weather. 

Since Randall's mighty genius gone, 

The ring’s scarce worth the looking on ; 

Cribb gets the gout, 

And can’t come ont, 
And Turner’s now too fat to fight, 

And Carter's slemt 

No more can hum, 


* Towards the middle of the fight, the report 
says, ‘* Martin literally buried his fist in the body 
of Cabbage. * 

t+ Chickweed, it is well known, possesses this 
barometer-like quality. 
* 3 Shem, anglic® gammon. The attractions of 
bo self-elected Champion have pretty well ex- 
pired. 








And Donnelly’s bid the world “* good night.” 
So to thee we look now, scientific Martin, 
To shew the coves the tricks,thou’rt smart in. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Hamlet. The young gen- 
theman whom we mentioned a fortnight since, 
performed Hamlet at this Theatre, on Thurs- 
day—a day too late in the week for detailed 
criticism in our publication. He seems to 
be new, at least to a large stage; and con- 
sequently his bye-play is often ungraceful. 
A stdop, alinost habitual, adds to this im- 
perfection. In person and countenance the 
new actor is otherwise well suited to the part ; 
being tall and genteel, with an expressive 
face and a fine dark eye. His great defici- 
ency, however, for a task of the magnitude 
and difliculty of that which he undertook, is 
the want-of passion and force. He struck 
out little of the fire of Hamlet, and seldom 
rose so high as to merit even partial plaudits. 
On the other hand, he displayed, in a consi- 
derable degree, the rare merit of acting na- 
turally ; and thus made an i:npression on 
the audience, though far removed from that 
which a master’ in the art would produce. In 
the management of his voice he was unfortu- 
nate; and, probably endeavouring to pitch it 
to the extent of the space around him, he de- 
livered himself in three or four several keys, 
from the base of an assumed falsetto, to the 
altitude of his own tones. His play-scene 
was the best; but, even that finished ineffec- 
tively : the rest were similarly unequal. The 
reception was kind. 

Covent Garpex.—On Monday a pan- 
tomime, originating in the famous nursery 
tale of Cinderella, was produced at this 
Theatre: for the Easter Holidays. It isa 
very brilliant and superb thing, and meets 
unanimous and deserved approbation. The 
introductory part, before the Harlequinade 
begins, is excellent; the fairy-godimother, 
the best fairy we ever saw upon the stage ; 
and the prince’s saloon, where the ball is 
given and the adventure of losing the slipper 
ensues, one of the most beautiful scenes 
imaginable. As a punishment for the neg- 
lect of her injunctions, the fairy transforms 
the parties, and they roam about performing 
the usual tricks, tll the slipper is found. No 
correction is attempted in this branch of the 
business ; and the pantomime adds another 
to the long modern list of such as depend en- 
tirely on machinery and dancing, but are de- 
fective in what ought to be their grand prin- 
ciple, viz. a motive for the various devices, 
shifts, and acts of the dramatis persone. 
We cannot see why a piece of this kind 
should not be contrived, in which an assign- 
able reason might be given for all the mis- 
chievous inventions of the clown, and all the 
transformations of Harlequin. So construct- 
ed, a pantomime would be far more amusing 
than it is, when a mere jumble of senseless 
scenes. 





The Monastery has already furnished a 
piece (arranged by Mr. T, Hooke) for Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. 














VARIETIES. 


Grand Inage.—When the Peishwa’s bag- 
gage was captured at Nassick, in May 1818, 
a golden image of the idel Vishnu was found 
among his family gods. and jewels. It was 
made in 1707, of the finest gold of Ophir, 
and weighs 370 tolas. Vishnu’ is reposing 
on the five-headed serpent (eternity) ; whose 
heads are spread into a kind of canopy over 
the deity ; and from each mouth issues a 
forked tongue. Vishnu is contemplating and 
willing the creation of the world; and the 
creative power, Brahma, in his usual four- 
faced form, is seen springing from the um- 
billical region on a lotus. On his right 
breast is a gem named Bhuguilita. 

Phenician Navigators —Some workmen 
recently digging a cave'in'the environs of the 
Cape of Good Hope, discovered the hull of 
a vessel, built of cedar, and supposed to be 
the remains of a Phoeniciaa galley. Should 
this hypothesis be verified, it would prove 
that the adventurous Tyrians had reached 
the southern point of Africa. 

The largest cataract in Europe has been 
discovered in the interior of Iccland. 

A morse or sea-horse, ten feet long, 
found its way to the Hebrides, in 1817, and 
was killed. The inhabitants considered it as 
a supernatural creature, between their ima- 
ginary entity, the Each Nisg, or Water 
Horse, and a non-entity, the Seilch Nisg, 
said to be seen in some of the island lakes, 
and 12 miles in Jength. 

At Glasgow, an institution is about to be 
formed for the encouragement of the fine 
arts. An Annual Exhibition, and Gallery 
form parts of the plan. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


marcuH, 1820. 
Thursday, 30—Thermometer from 31 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 11 to 30, 20. 
Wind S. W. and N. bW §—Clouds passing 
till noon, the rest of the day clear. 
Friday, 31— Thermometer from 29 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 17 to 30, 15. 
Jind N. 3 and W. d. S. 1.—Generally clear. 
A white frost, and a fog in the morning. 
Arrit, 1820. 
Saturday, 1—Thermometer from 31 to 59. 
Barometer, from 30, 20 to 30, 15. 
Wind W.b. S. 1. and 4.—Generally cloudy, 
sunshine at times. 
Sunday, 2— Thermometer from 42 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 24 to 30, 27. 
Wind W. b. S. 2. and §—Clouds generally 
passing, clear at times. 
Monday, 3—Thermometer from 45 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 36 to 30, 33. 
Wind N. and E. b. N. g—Cloudy till the 
evening, when it became clear. 
Tuesday, 4—Thermometer from 31 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 1 to 30, 07. 
Wind E, b. S. 1.—Clear. cletean th 
Wednesday, 5—Thermometer from 51 to ¢". 
F Barometer from 30, 01 to 29, 62. 
Wind E. $ andS. b. W. 1.—Generally clear, 
clouds passing at times. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
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« * TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor can, he fears, do nothing in the matter 
mentioned by L. L.: certainly nothing with his 
present infurmation, which docs not enable him 
even to advise. 

Mr. Galt: C. dS. R. x Alpeus, §c. in our next, 

Erratum.—Jn our last Numler, in the Epigram 

translated from the French, last line but one ; 
for Rascal's term, 7. Rascal’s a term. 








MHiscellancous Adoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature cud the drts,) 


British Galleru, Pall Malt. 
he Exhibition of the Works of Modern 
Artists will, by particular desire, continue open 
until Saturday, the 15th instant.---(Py order) 
JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue Is. 





JOURS AL OF PHR BALES LET 


“Faluatle. Lik brary « “of “Books. 
By Mr. Bullock, at bis Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; ap, 
Wednesday, Aprif 20th, at one precisely, 
A very Valuable and Splendid LIBRARY ot 
Books, and Books of Prints, a part of the property 
of a private gentleman, in the best condition, and chiefly 
in elegant bindings: comprising, in folio and quarto, 
Woodburn’s rave Portraits, 2 vols.; Watts? Works, 6 
vols.; Costumes of Hindostan, Turkey, Austria, Russia, 
and Great Britain, 6 vols.; Lord Valentia’s Travels, 3 
vols.; Lord Orford’s Works, 5 yols.; Penant’s Londen, 
2 vols.; Smith's Antiquities of London; Walpole'’s 
Royal and Noble Authors; Ireland’s Hogarth; Chyrel’s 
Cabinet of Quadrupeds; Histoire des Plantes, Grasses, 
2 vols. ; Johnson’s Dictionary, 2 yels.; Handel's Songs, 
9 vols.; and Salt’s Views. 

Octavo, Malone’s Shakespeare, 16 yols. ; Holcroft’s 
Lavater, 4 vols.; Parliamentary, 108 yols.; and many 
other interesting and valuable Works, 

To be viewed two days preecding, when catalogues 
may be had. 





R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of *Christ’s En- 

try into Jerusalem,” is }ow open for Exhibition, 

at Bullock’s Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 
ten till six.---Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 

“ Fear not Daughter of Zion ; behold thy King cometh, 
sitting on an ass‘s colt.” 





Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
THe Subscribers and Frieuds to this Insti- 

tation will celebrate the Sixth Anniversary in 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, the 12th of April 
next, his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Patron 
of the Institution, in the Chair. Dinner on Table at 
half past five. Tickets at one guinea each, tu be had at 
the bar of the Tavern, of the Stewards, and of the Se- 
cretary, No. 65, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy. 
square. This Institution, founded in 1814, has no li- 
mitation, no exclusive privileges; its Members consist 
of Benevolent Subscribers, whose object is by an appeal 
to public liberality, to extend relief to all distressed 
Artists, whose works are known and esteemed by the 
public, and to their Widows and Orphans. Merit and 
distress form the only claim to its benevolence. 

(Signed) JOHN YOUNG. Hon. Sec. 


USIC.—The new very highly admired pa- 

tent portable Harp, called DITAL HARPS, con- 
structed upon quite a new principle of action, and 
which produce all the brilliancy, sweetness of tone, and 
entire effect of the Pedal Harp, although not one third 
the size; they accompany the voice, also the Piano- 
forte, &c. most charmingly, are very elegant, and 
80 easy to learn, that, (by the directions published 
for learners) Ladies completely instruct themselves in a 
very little time. The above instruments’are constantly 
ready, in beautiful variety, for the inspection and choice 
of the Nobility, Gentry, and potite Musical World, at 
Mr. LIGHT’s, the i tor and » No. 8, Foley 
Place, Cavendish Square. The prices of the Dital 
Harps are but from 16 to 20 guineas, handsome cases in- 
cluded; and their weight om the average only l4lb. 
which renders them so extremely convenient in travel- 
ling abroad, &c. N. B. Ladies who may choose to take 
afew Lessons, may be attended either at Mr. L.’s own 
house, or at home; the Piano-forte, Singing, and the 
whole Theory of Music, likewise taught. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL CH ART, shewi ing in 
one view, “* The C P ans of Eu- 
rope, from the Norman Conquest “of England, to the 
present time.” Price 5s, plain, 7s. finely coloured, and 
10s. 6d. Canvass and Rollers. Published by B. J. Holds- 
worth, 18, (south side) St. Paul’s Church-yatd, and may 
be had of all booksellers. 
t+t As a companion in the study of Modern History, 
we can strongly recommend it as useful to affix on the 
walls ofa library or school-room.---See Monthly Ma- 
Gazine, April 1, 1820. 


IN order to guard the Public against the shame- 
less Deceptions, spurious Imitations, aud gross Imposi- 
tions, the Author of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Pic- 
turesque, thinks it right to state that none of the works 
attributed to him are genuine, except those illustrated 
7 meee and published by Ackermann, 101, 
rand, 




















Pictures. 
By Mr. Bullock, at his’ Egyptian Hall Piccadilly, on 
Thursday next, at one precisely. 

valuable Collection of |TALIAN,FRENCH, 
Flemish, and Dutch Pictures, the property of a 
private gentleman, recently brought from the Continent, 
among which are specimens by Tinhoretto, Luini, A. 
Elsheiner, Bloemart, Poussin, Van der Werf, Van 
Uden, P. Brill, Ruysdacl, Bergicm, Boul & Bodwin, 
Van Dyck, Jordaens, Teniers, Brauwer, Dusart, Mans, 
F. Bol, I. Steen, V. der Ult, Heemskirk, Wynants, 

Artois, Gainsborough. 
To be viewed and catalogues had two days preceding. 





Ry Mr. Bullock. at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
on Friday, April 2lst, precisely at one. 
valuable Collection of Prints by Ancient 
aud Modern Masters, of the different Schools, 
comprising many rare and fine productions, the sole and 
genuine property of a private gentleman ; among which 
are a brilliant set of Alexander’s Battles, by Andran and 
Edclinck, after Le Brun; also a few choice Drawings, in 
colors, by eminent Artists, particularly a most beautiful 
set of illuminated Drawings, after the original Pictures 
by Raphael in the Vatican. 
To be viewed and catalogues had two days preceding. 
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~] Handsoniely” ; waar “jh Bs. ae re the second vo- 
lume, (Poetry) 
HEFS-D’CEUVRE of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, consisting of interesting Extracts from 
the Classic’ French Writers, in prose and Verse; with 
biographical and ‘critical Remarks on the Authors and 
their works. In two volumes. 
“ Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non.”--- 
Hor. 
Printed for L congman, Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
A. B. Dulau and Co. ; and Boosey and Sons, 
*,* A few copies to be had in royal Svo. price 18s. 





Loagman and Co.'s Catalogue uf Old Books for 
1820.— Price 2s. 
"THE SECOND PART of a GENERAL CAs 
TALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, for’ the year 1820; 
containing the classes of Facetiw, or Books of Wit, 
Drollery, and Imagination ; English Poetry, Plays, and 
Works on the Drama ; Magic, Witcheraft, Alchymy, 
and Physiognomy ; Natural History and Anatomy ; Ma- 
thematics and Sciences. To be sold at the affixed 
prices, by Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster Row, , 
+4t The present pat is enriched by many of the 
most rare atticles in the Classes enumerated, as well as 
those at lower prices, and of general utility. The re- 
maining parts of this extensive Catalogue will speedily 
appear. 





Price 12s, second edition, containing upwards of one 
hundred pages of additienal matter on the principles 
which regulate the Wages of Labour, the Profits of 
Stock, and the Rent of Land, 

N ESSAY onthe INFLUENCE of a FREE 
TRADE in CORN on the Production and Dis- 
tribution of National Wealth. By R. TORRENS, 

Esq. F. R. 8. 

** Our Readers will find a very able discussion of the 
comparative effects of a free and a restricted Corn Trade, 
on the subsistence, the agriculture, the commerce, and 
the Finances of the country, .in Colonel Torrens’ Essay 
onthe Corn Trade. This isone of the most valuable 
contributions which has of late years been made to the 
Science of political economy. ”.--Edinburg Review. Na, 
LXIM. 

Printed for Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Constable and Co. 





By Auction, by Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian-Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Monday, April 17, 18, and 19, pune- 
tually at one, 

"THE entire and extensive collection of POR- 

TRAITS, Works of the old Masters, and Miscel- 
laneous Prints, the genuine property of an eminent 
private Collector, comprising near 5000 Portraits, by 

Blooteling, Cross, Faithorne, Hollar, Loggan, Marshall, 

Pass, White, &c. &c.3 and gst the old ters, 

avery rare assemblage of the works of Albert Durer, 

Lucas of Leyden, &c. with a remarkably fine collection 

of the little masters, particularly the brilliant works of 

the Wierix family; Vertue’s Works, nearly complete ; 

Oxford Alimanacks, almost a complete series; Books of 

Prints, Portfolios, &c. To be viewed three days pre- 

ceding, and catulogues had, (Sundays excepted.) 








By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday, April 20th, at one precisely, 
Y Order of the Executors, a Collection of 
Prints and Drawings, by old Masters,fine Engrav- 
ings by modern Italian Artists, Studies of Academical Fi- 
gures by Raphael Mengs, Raphael’s Pictures in theVatican, 
by Volpato, also some Drawing Boards, Painters’ Easels, 
Color Boxes, and Engravers’ Tools, the genuine property 
of Sydenham Edwards, Esq. deceased. 
To be viewed and catalogues had two. days preceding. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Aikin's Reign of George the Third. 


In2 volumes 8vo. a New Edition, brought down to the 
period of his Majesty's Decease, price }!. 5s. bds. 
ANNALS of the REIGN of GEORGE the 

THIRD. By JOHN AIKIN, M. D. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Pater- 
noster-Row. Of whom may be had, Memoirs of the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols, 8wo, price Il. 5s. bds. 








Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robinson and Co. Cheapside, 
London. 





In 4 volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 2. 2s, boards, a new 
edition of 
Des QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Embcl- 
lished with 24 engravings, by Charles Heath, 
from original Drawings by Richard Westall, R. A. 

+4t A few Proof Impressions of the Engravings, se- 
parate from the work, royal 4to. 2l. 2s, Ditto, before 
the letters, on India Paper, 2, 12s. 61. 

London: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 90, 
Cheapside. Of whom may be had, just published, Illus- 
trations of Ivanhoe, a Romance, by the author of “ Wa- 
verley,” &c- Engraved by Charles Heath, from Drawings 
by R. Westall, R. A. Prints, medium 8vo. 16s. Proofs, 
imperial 4to. 14. 5s. Ditto on India paper, 1/. 10s. 
Also a few proofs on India paper, before the letters, co- 
lombier 4to. ll. 5s. 


8yo. 2d cdition, price 12s, boards. 

FELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. .By JOHN 

BRINKSLEY, D. D.F. R. 8. and M. R. 1, A. Arche 
deacon of Clogher and Andrews, Professor of Astrono- 
my in the University of Dublin. London ; Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 
Row ; and sold by R. E. Mercier, 31, Anglesca Sticet, 
Dublin. 


A TREATISE on INFANTILE and ADULT 
RICKETS, with some Remarks appended | on 
ing, for the consid ion of Mothers, as 
with this Disease; together with a plate and descrip- 
tion of an improved ‘reclining Couch for the Distorted. 
By G. H. WEATHERHEAD, M. D. Graduate of the 
Uni ity of Edinburgh, Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, Lecturer on the Distortions 
and Diseases of the Bones and Joints, &c. Printed for 
Lengman and Co. Patergester Row. 
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In 12mo. price 7s. 6d, boards, the 2d edition, revised, of 
PRIVATE EDUCATION; or a PRA 

PLAN for the Studies of YOUNG LADIES, with 
an Address to Parents, Private Governesses, and their 
Pupils, by ELIZABETH APPLETON. 
“ This work is judiciously adapted to. become a use- 





In 8 vols. 12mo, price 14s boards, 


"THE MONASTERY ; a Romance. By the 


Author of Waverley, &c. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; Constable and 
Che and John Ballantyne, Bookseller to the King, Edin- 

urgh. 





ful manual in the hands of persons who are desi of 
securing for their tender charge all the mae ee 4 of 


Edinburgh P Journal, 





elegant literature, and the accomplishments of polished 
manners, without putting to capricious hazard those 


pure and firm principles which can alone render them }' 


useful in this world and happy in the next. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


In eleven volumes demy octavo, price 10s, 6d. each. 
HOR HOMILETICE ; or Discourses (in 
the Form of Skeletons) epoa, the Whole Scrip- 
tures. By the Rev. C. SIMEON, M. A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Printed for T. Cadell and W. Da- 
vies, Strand; Snnchast aad Som, Piccadilly ; Deighton 
and Sons, and Nichol: bridge ; Parker, Oxford ; 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; — Cumming, Dublin. 

N, B. Six Volumes are ready for delivery now; the 
other five, it is hoped, will be ready on the first of May. 
In 8 vols. 12mo. price WU, is. 

ERALDINE ; or, Modes of Faith and 
‘Practice. ATale. By A LADY. Printed for 
T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand ; and W. Blackwood, 











Hend ly printed in 8vo. containing twelve sheets 
letter-press, and illustrated with five Engravings, 
Price 7s. 6d. sewed, Number 1V, of the 

EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 

NAL, conducted by Dr. Brewster and Professor 

Jameson. Contents. 

Astronomy. Captain Katter on the Pendulum. Mr. 

Rumker on the Solur Eclipse of 1820. Dr. Brinkley on 

the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. Dr. Olbers on the Trans- 





parency of the Comet of 1819. 
Optics. Dr. B on the Absorption of Polarised 
Light. Ditto on the Optical Properties of Amber. 


Mr. J J. Watt on his Perspective Machine. 
Colonel B on the Variation of the 
Needle. Variation of the Needle at Lyons. 
Electricity. Humboldt on Electrical Eels. 
Chemistry. Dr, Macculloch on the Chemical Pro- 
perties of Peat. Dr. Marcet on Sea W.ter. Dr. Wol- 
laston on Potash in Sea Water. Mr. Bald on Steam. 








Edinburgh. 

“This is the best written novel, except Anastasius, 
that has been published in London for several years. 
The story is not much, but very pathetic and skilful, so 
far as it goes. The conversational style one of the best 
1 have seen---clear, natural, and unaffectedly elegant, 
and full of the spirit of good society. Religion is up- 
permost in the writer’s mind; bat in these pages reli- 
gion wears a character so pleasing, that no novel read- 
er will turn from them on account of their serious 
import. It is said to be written by a Lady---if so, she 
aust be a charming woman, full of grave thoughts and 
graceful feelings---the very model of an accomplished, 
reflective, and an affectionate English matron.”--- Black- 
jwood's ciel Magazine. 

10s. 6d. boards. 


edition, price 
SURGICAL ESSAYS. Second Part. By 
ASTLEY COOPER, F. R.S, and B. TRAVERS. 
F.R. 8. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. Of whdin may be had, by the 
same _aom Surgical Essays, Part 1. 10s. 6d. bds. 


's Ancient and Modern History, 
Fifth edition, 12mo. price 6s. boards. 

LETTERS on the STUDY and USE of AN- 

CIENT and MODERN HISTORY ; containing 
Observations and Reflections on the Causes and Conse- 
quences of those Events which have produced conspi- 
cuous changes in the Aspect of the World, and the ge- 
neral state of human affairs. By JOHN BIGLAND, 
author of @ A Geological and Historical View of the 
World,” “ Letters on Natural History,” &c. &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster Row ; and G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 


Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
E POET WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. now first collected. 12 Volumes, 
yennca § octavo; with a Portrait of the author, engrav- 
Cc. Heath, 34. 12s. boards. Miscellaneous Poems. 
p- Walter Scott, Bart. 8vo. 14s. boards. Sir Tristrem, 











der. Consisting of Historical and R ic Ballads, 
founded on Local Traditions ; with an Introduction and 
Notes. Fifth edit. 3 vols. 8vo. lL. 16s, bds. The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. Thirteenth edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bas. 
Ballads and Lyrical Pieces. Fifth edit. Svo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
jon, a Tale of Flodden-Field. Ninth edit. 8vo. 
l4s, bds. The Lady of the Lake, a Poem. Eleventh 
edit. Svo, I4s. bds. Rokeby, & Poem. Sixth edit Syo. 
i4s. bds. The Vision of Don Roderick,---The Field of 





cr 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London ; and Archibald Constable and Co, Edinburgh. 





on Sugar from Linen. Saussure on the De- 
composition of Starch. 

Meteorology. Kev. Mr. Gordon ona Meteor, Jour- 
nal for 1819, Singular State of thy Barometer and 
Thermometer in Jan. 1820. Storm at Montreal. Dr. 
Brewster on the mean Temperature of the Earth. 

Mineralogy. - Professor Jameson on Rocks formed 
by Hot Springs, &c. Dr. Hibbert on the Rocks of 
Shetland. Dr. Bou¢ on the Volcanic Rocks of France 
and Scoand. Dr. Gilby on the Trap Formation, in 
Brecknockshire. Gerhard on Granular Rocks. Sir. G. 
Mackenzie on Menge’s Observations on Iceland. 

Zoology. Dr. Fleming on the Change of Colour in 
Birds, New Italian Works on Comparative Anatomy. 
M. Rusconi on the Proteus. On a new Fossil Species 
of Glutton. Mr. Macgillivray on the Sea Horse in the 
Hebrides. On intestinal Worms. Dr. Trail on the 
White Swallow. Dr. Jacob on anew Membrane in 
the Human Eye, 

Botany, Lyngbye’s Arrangement ofthe Alge. Mr. 
Stewart on Buxbaumia Aphylia. M. Nies on Musses. 
Gallesio’s Theory of the Reproduction of Vegetabl 
Dr. John on Potash in Vegetables. 

Navigation, Captain Hall in laying down a Ship’s 
Tract. Mr. Galbraith ona Table for Correcting the 
Sun’s Altitude. Mr. Scoresby on Measuring the Heights 
of Cliffs, &c. 

Useful and Fine Arts. Dr. Gosse on the Formation 
of Medallions by Petrifying Springs. Mr. Caddell on 
Mosaic. Ditto on Antique Marbles, &c. at Rome. 
Mr. Robison on an Iron Passage Boat. Braconnat's 
new Dye. Mr. Clegg’s new method of Producing 
Coal Gas. 

Gencrat Science. Mr. Scoresby on the seven Ice- 
bergs of Spitzbergen, Mr. Tartt on the Earthquakes in 
8. Carolina. Mr. Goodwyn'’s method of Calculating 
Dr. Ferg on the Marsh Poison. List of 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





In 1 vot. with two engraved Plans, 4s. 6a, 
THE FLORIST’S MANUAL; or, Hints for 
the Construction of a Gay Plewer G.rden; with 
observations on the best method of Preventing the De- 
predations of Insects, &c.; to which is added, a Cata- 
logue of Plants, with their colours, as they nel in 
each Season. By the Auth of “B 





logues,’ and ‘Sketches of the Physiology of imass 
Life. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street, 
The 2d edition, 5s. 6a, 
"THE ART of PRESERVING the FEET ; or 
Practical Instructions for the Prevention ant Cure 
ef Corns, Bunnions, Callosities, Chilblains, &c. with ob- 
servations on the Dangers arising from improper Treat - 
ment, Advice te Pedestrians, &c. To which are added, 
Directions for the better management of the Hands and 
Nails. By an experienced CHIROPODIST. 
Each page of this work will be found to contain some 
useful information. Gazette of Health. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


In 4 handsome vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 2l. 8s. bds, 
"THE WHOLE CORRESPONDENCE of HO- 
RACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD, now 
first collected. Printed for Rodwell and Martin, Bond- 
street; and Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit-street. 
In 8yo, price 9s, boards, 
JMEMoirs of the COURT of WESTPHA- 
LIA, under JEROME BONAPARTE with anec- 
dotes of his. Favourites, Ministers, &c. For some ac- 
count of this curious work, see the Quarterly Review 
just published. Printed for Henry Colburn and we 
Conduit Street. 














Lifeof the King. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. embellished with 18 portraits, price 28s. 
RGE the THIRD; his COURT and 
FAMILY, This interesting work, which has 

been long since prepared for the press, will be found 
to contain a richer collection of original Anecdotes of 
illustrious. and distinguished persons than has ever yct 
been submitted to the curiosity of the public, and it 
abounds in relations of those peculiar traits of charagter 
for which his Majesty was so distinguished during his 
long and eventful reign, and which have rendered his 
personal history so remarkably attractive. Printed for 
Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; or Critical 

Journal, No. LXV. Price 6s. Contents :---Jvan- 
hoe, a Romaace, by the author of Waverley ; Finance ; 
Seybert’s Statistical Account of the United States of 
America; Greenough’s Principles of Geology ; the Poor 
Laws ; Abuse of Charities; Accum on the Adulteration 
of Food; Barry Cornwall’s Poems; Taxation and the 
Corn Laws; the Recent Alarms; Demosthenes. Print- 
ed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, Of 
whom may be had all the preceding Numbers. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. with plates, price 10s. 6d. 
ES JEUNES FEMMES, Par J. N. BOU- 
ILLY, Auteur des Contes et Conseils A ma Fille 
Ne dedaignez point mes Conseils: le bonheur vous attend. 
Printed for John Warren, 19, Old Bond Street, 











Scottish Patents. Printed for Archibald C: ble and 
Co., Edinburgh; and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, the 
preceding numbers. 


In I vol. price 10s, 6d, 
(BSERVATIONS on the CHELTENHAM 
WATERS, and the Diseases in which they are 
recommended. By JAMES M‘COBE, M. D. Printed for 
G. A. Williams, Librarian, Cheltenham ; and Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom 
may be had, A New Cheltenham Guide, with Plates, 
and a Map of the surrounding Country, 3s 
Dramatic Spanish Literature. 
On the Ist of April was published, by Boosey and Sons, 
4, Broad-street, Royal Exchange, No. 16, of 
EL ‘TEATRO ESPANOL, “ Peor esta que Es- 
taba, Comedia de Culderon dela Barca, con Notas, 
and a portrait of the author, price 4s. Completing the 
2d volume of El Teatro Espanol.---(Vol. 1. Lope de Ve- 
ga and Cervantes, 8vo. boards, ll.) To be had also of 
Simpkjn and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 











In 8vo. second edition, price 6s. 
JTLLUSTRATIONS on the POWER of EME- 
TIC TARTAR in the Cure of Fever, Inflammation, 
and Asthma, and in preventin Consumption and Apo- 
plexy. By WILLIAM BALFOUR, M. D. Printed for 
Peter Hill and Co. Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. Lon- 
don ; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 


A GEOLOGICAL PRIMER, in Verse, with & 

Poetical Geognosy, or Feasting and Fighting, 
and sundry right pleasant Poems : to which is added, a 
Critical Dissertation on King Coal’s Levee, addressed tq 
the Professors and Students at the University of Oxford. 
In 8vo. price 4s. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. 











London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (poss 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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